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concerts, that we can look forward to, and Wagner is admos¢ 


f o unknown, 
Oo oO ur fl e ni ° . Wishing you every success in your mission, and apologizing 2 





ao for this long stave,—I am, yours very truly, . 
a igb F. H. J. Ruent. 
UR letter of last month has not been without result, and we present a few from many Gapbbished? Hint) Lidictadtinn’ Doaallia 
hind expressions of opinion, The, Magazine is written not only for those who possess agth Dec. 1887. 
~ wealth, but for lovers of music among our great working and middle classes, Dear Sir,--I enclose postal-order for 7s. 6d., in payment of 
; +e +70 ° . . . my subscription to the ‘Magasine of Afusic for 1888. 7 
The income of the vast me ortly of fe amilies in the United Kingdom ss under & a9 I take this occasion to say how much pleasure and instruction 
perannum, It has been pointed out that where the money available for literature is limited, | 1 derive from your Magazine, and how glad I always am to 
: ‘ : re ° . recommend it to my friends, a 
the taking of a magazine devoted to one special branch of art, like music, necessitates the Teotek ater Uiedisiea til cectiens Gs kau the avert aa 
giving up some other periodical of more general information. We cannot reduce our published | cess it deserves,—1 remain, yours truly, _ Loui MASLEn. 
dle price, but where three or more copies are sent to one address, our new subscription. rules a 
will be as under. ' 10 ASHGROVE TERRACE, SKIPTON, 3%d Yan. 1888. 
We hope this will lead those who purchase one copy to induce their friends to take the : eam - A beg erereage ivan parent value 
* ° Pemer ° . 10s. 6d. and ts. 6d, respectively, making together 12$., as pre- 
Magazine with them. The large majority of our readers are singers or pianoforte players. | sayment for two bonne the Magasine of Music for twelve 


We have suggestions of music for organ, harmonium, violin, violoncello, guitar, flute, etc., | months commencing January 1888, 


art ie ° . ° » . ° I have received fi | , and will thank you to 
but our space is limited ; if, however, our friends increase the circulation of the Magazine, | ona me another ; and, if pedaed dull ta pnd ite cae 


we, on our part, will increase the size of our Music Supplement. We present this month | you more subscribers. I wish youu every success in your future 
to our readers,—for the purpose of presentation and introducing the Magazine to their friends, | r’eavor to keep up the usefulness of the Magazine. Yours 


my subscription for this year’s Magazine. I have had the 
~~ | pleasure of inducing a good many of my friends to subscribe to 

: Bie Xt & _ | your admirable Magazine in my late place of residence, South 
Though not an Englishman, I was born and educated in | Wales, and.shall do my best to spread jts circulation here.--1 , 
England, and I-dearly love my native land, to which I owe so | am, dear sir, yours faithfully, A. WARBURTON. 
much. Greece is unfortunately not a musical nation; conse- 


| 


. . truly, Ww. G, Cousins. 
-another copy of the waltz that appeared in the Christmas number. We have chosen the bee Se A egy Stress Ee 
walts as being most generally acceptable at this season. Hom Crort, ALSAGER, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
e 3rd Fan. 1888. 
x Eedito r. Dear Sir,—Enclosed, please find post-office order for 7s. 6d., 
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Gorredpondence. 


quently I have so opportunity of hearing azy good music in 
Athens.—Yours truly, PIverINa. 15 NEwTON STREET, GREENOCK, 


mae, SO pert 

iRT. +, - --- Dear Sir,—J am quite sensible of the excellent value of 

sugiatd Bioemrontern, O. F. §., SovurH AFRICA, ; M i d I i i 
, , ‘ : ; your Magazine, and have recommended it strongly to musical 
18th Dec. 1887. Tue Vicarace, Great BarrinGTon, Burrorb. folks, both here, where I live, and in Paisley where I am in 
The Editor, Magazine of Music, Dear Str,—Enclosed are stamps in: payment of one year’s | business; and I have teason to believe that more than one 

London, E.C. subscription to Magazine of Music. : . friend is taking out the Magazine, 
——_— Dear Sir,—You may be glad to hear that your Magazine is a re —— of introducing the Magazine - I trust it will continue to be successful.—Yours faithfully, 
a, gaining readers in the Orange Free State, and I hope you.will the notice of my, friends, I have, done so most heartily ever since W. M, M‘C.eLLanp. 


I myself took in the Magazine. 
Many a tit-bit has been read out to assembled friends, and oi Sei OF Raa Ge MN CRIS GSC 
many @ pianoforte piece or song enjoyed. Of course, in a STANNINGLEY, NR. LEEDS, 9¢4 Yan. 1888. 
village everything is very limited, including musical people with 
any appreciable talent. Still we try, by thorough training of Dear Six,—As.@ brother editor, just permit me to wish you 
choir boys, and also in my school, to make children have a love | all the success, with your excellent’ Magazine, which you so 
for the beautiful and true in music. rightly deserve. I always get a copy from my newsvendor, 
I inyself think your Magazine the /eading publication as | and I consider it to be one of the most useful—this what a 
regards music. I have tried Musical Times, etc., but must | journal should aim at—amongst our English musica periodicals. 
candidly say how far superior I consider our own M/agasine of | —With every good wish, believe me, very truly ygurs, 


shortly have many subscribers from here. Each monthly part 
is looked forward to with eagerness, and we are never dis- 
appointed, but find every number interesting and instructive. 
We have been favoured with a visit from Remenyi, and I 
enclose cutting from local paper, from which you will see that 
the musician received due appreciation. : 
Bloemfontein cannot boast of being a very energetic city, and 
though we are supposed to have an orchestral society, brass 
tand, glee club, and choral society, they are all more or less 
in abeyance during the heat of the summer, which is now at 
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ticular feelings—as I know others besides organists must be | enclosed me a notice that three numbers would be 16s. 6d., I 
ry assure you of the pleasure your Magazine affords us. | studied.—I remain, ever yours faithfully, H. J. BARRETT. enclose that sum, and please send the other copies monthly.— 
wane something of what an editor has to bear, so will not | PRN E sees Na Re I Yours faithfully, Jose. T. Royse. 
o*neeee you, and especially the choice’of matter for | SEARLE ana RRR 

; 4g. I would leave to your own good judgment ; but 60 Datry- Roap, EpinsurGcu. 
if . ‘ . , . ° 
pi. whiaper in your ear, I should say, whatever other Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in renewing my subscrip- ; : ek endenbahe inicio 
rey ony may tell you, you cannot say too much about | tion to the Magusies of Muste for another year. DEAax Str,--I am desirous of expressing the pleasure I have 


| “eae 
; h The perusal journal -has been a source ; t | sustained in the perusal of the Christmas number of your most 
Prine. eg you, Mr. Editor and Mrs, Editor(ess), the com- | to “oe as well ra, - patna of — in the art, pr Bo excellent journal—it is simply a flows epee wvenel tor 

'meats of the season, —1 remain, yours faithfully, 


Excuse the liberty and time I take in writing to you, and let 


is height. The gold fields have enticed one or two of our | “/™s#¢ to them all. Of course, being especially.a lover of the SRTHOR PERESON. 

leading musicians from here, but we hope to make: “‘a good | organ, and having a great deal to do with the accompanying of 

show” during next winter. , | the services, I ‘naturally should like a little more about the NEWTON-LE-WILLows, LANCS., 4th Yan. 1888. 
Allow me to unite with all other readers of the Magazine in | OTS@® and the organists ; but I am: not saying this as a species Dear Sir,—I1 answer to your editorial letter in this month’s 

hest wishes for your happiness in married life. | of grumble, but merely suggesting the way of my own par- | jssue. I have got two new subscribers for you, and as you 
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the contents, literary and musical, are really good, the latter 








’ C. W. Herr. cb ms to further the interests of the ar pte Aid hr particularly so—and ‘all who have seen it ate unanimous in 
i$ i * | coinciding with the same opinion as myself. If yout magried 
Pe life will be as happy as I wish it (for I have seen the announce- 
48 Minerva Roap, ATHENS, 13th Dec. 1887. ment in last month’s edition), it will be happy indeed ; and I trust : 
Pres Six,-I write to inform you how great an interest I Bank oF Montreal, St. Joun, N.B., | that you may long be spared to carry 6n the excellent journal } 
uheatior Magazine of Music, to which 1. first became a 16th Dec. 1887. _ | you so ably edit—I am, dear sir, 
steatest two years ago. Your valuable paper affords me the Dear S1r,—I have received note v¢ additional subscriptions “A Loves AND WELL-WISHER OF ALL 
Possible pleasure. and, taking advantage of it, enclose 16s. for three subscriptions Goo-cLass Music.” 


iption. Of th to my address, to commence with December number. 1 also NESE to “o 
: € new songstress Nikita, was.a source of | enclose as. for two extra Christinas numbers, making £4, 48. 14. 
et ment to me. I am passionately fond of music in all. I thank you for sending me December a 0g pan i ; Denrsy; 4¢h Jan. 1888. 
Pha of the divine arts can give ine the same delight | regret not having remitted you before. I will probably send DeAR Six,—F enclose stamps, value 7s. 6d., in payment for 
beta 4 this one, to me the queen of all. you some more names soon, as every one I have showed the | current year’s subscription of the Magazine of Music,—receipt 
beard at the Chnumiret of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, whom I last | Magazine to has beeo much pleased with it; as for myself; 1 | of which please acknow’ 
"Ay some: day % Garden Theatre in London in 1881, but I | appreciate each number more than the last : there is nothing in | . The Magazine, in my opinion, is conducted with consummate 
Patti Nikita AN the like good luck with the miniature | it that 1 do not find interesting or instructive. We unfortu- | ability,—Yours truly, Wa. Howson, 
nately hear very little good musjc¢_here, except annual oratorio Editor of Advertiser. o 
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Ap ten, for October, containing a short! but delight- 
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Nikita. | 


IKITA will return to England in March. 
She will return borne upon a tide of 
enthusiasm which is every day rising 
higher and higher. Each town 
throughout the line of Nikita’s progress seeks 
to outdo in demonstrations of loyalty the towns 
which have already acknowledged the sway of 
the coming Queen of Song. After singing in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, Wiesbaden, Darm- 
stadt, and Mayence in the end of December, 
she opened the New Year with a concert at 
Mannheim. Thence on to Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth. At Stuttgart 
Nikita was recalled /wenty times, and was finally 
compelled to sing another verse of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” We will let the people of 
Munich speak for themselves in the A/iinchener 
Bote for the 11th January : 


Nikita, the vocal phenomenon who for some time 
has been exciting the amazement of the entire musical 
world, Nikita, the God - gifted maiden still hardly 
out of her childhood, who has everywhere achieved 
the most brilliant triumphs, Nikita has appeared in 
Munich, and she has carried every heart by storm. 
How are we to describe so exquisite a being? Her 
voice, a beautiful soprano, which, naturally, has not 
yet attained its full development, has a powerful 
effect on the hearer; these girlish tones have a 
strangely plaintive charm, which goes straight to the 
heart. The song from ‘* Mignon” could not have 
been sung with more expression or deeper pathos, and 
the effect of a Hymn to the Virgin, which was sung 
mesza voce With the most delicate pianissimo, was 
quite overpowering, In technique Nikita is already 
a finished artist. In response to numberless volleys 
of applause, which seemed as if they would never end, 
Nikita readily came forward with an air of graceful 
modesty, and with a pleasant smile on her lips gave 
encores in English, French, and Italian. Her last 
German song, Eckert’s ‘‘ Echolied,” had to be re- 
peated ; in this song she showed to what a marvel- 
lous pitch of excellence she has carried the coloratura 
and the “remolo, 

Nikita won a glorious triumph, and we may hope 
that the concert announced for to-day will not be the 
last ; for everybody is sure to want to go to see and 
hear this charming girl, and the house will be too 
small to hold them all in one evening. 


@taccafo. 
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It is stated that 160 operatic performances, 
and more than 700 concerts, have been given in 
London during the past year ; and the provinces 
also have had a higher record than usual. 
Among the productions of the year 1887 have 
been Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend ;” 
Mr. Cowen’s Oratorio, “ Ruth ;” Dr. Stainer’s 
Oratorio, “The Crucifixion;” Mr. Gaul’s 
Cantata, “Joan of Arc;” Mr. Corder’s Opera, 
“ Nordisa,” and Roumanian Suite; Sir A, Sul- 


livan’s Comic Opera, “ Ruddigore ;” Professor | 


Stanford’s Irish Symphony; Mr. _ Prout’s 
Cantata, “The Red Cross Knight;” Mr. 
Read’s Cantata, “ Harold ;” Mr. Cowen’s Fifth 


Symphony; Mr. Henry Holmer’s Boscastle | 
Symphony; and a long list of songs, part 


songs, etc. 
g, Bs of 
MANY other works have been performed for 
the first time in London—such as Mr. Cellier’s 
“ Gray’s Elegy ;" Mr. Cader’s “ Bridal of Trier- 


main ;” Bottesini’s Oratorio, “ The Garden of | 
Olivet ;”” Mancinelli’s “ Isaiah ;” Bizet’s Opera, | 
“Leila;” Glinka’s “Life for the Czar;” | 


” 


Palestrina’s “ Stabat Mater;” and Wagner's 


“ Youthful Symphony. 
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| WE believe that the influence of music is 
| steadily on the increase in our country ; and 
every.reader-of the Magesine of Musicis doing 
| something, however humble, and will, we trust, 
do more, to help onwards that beneficent pawer. 
Musical tastes of all shades. are provided for, 
and every year our art takes a more prominent 
position in London and in its journals. 
& & & 
| THOUGH each year some distinguished 
_musicians are taken from us by death, yet 


| others as constantly fill up the front ranks. We. 


| have lost Sir George Macfarren and Madam 
| Lind Goldschmidt, and Maurice Strakosch ; but 
| Madam Nordice, Mdlle. Nikita, Miss Sigrid 
Arnoldson, Miss Fanny Moody, little Hofmann, 
and others, have by their successes distinguished 
| the musical annals of 1887. 


oe ie 
ah db 


is rightly gauged less by the number of per- 
'formances. given than by the quality of the 
| music produced, and by the novelties of interest 
which have been introduced to the public. In 
certain departments, particularly, the competi- 
tion for new work is keen, and last year probably 
for the first time in the history of the arts, a 
large sum of money (160s.) was paid for the 
right of performance of a symphony, viz. that in 
C by Wagner. 


ge - & 

WHETHER this undoubted taste of the public 
for incessant novelties is a healthy one, is a sub- 
ject about which there is great: difference of 
opinion. But the fact that a composition has 
been performed a few times in London, and 
then is not heard again for a time, by no means 
implies that it is altogether shelved. 


0. 9 
& & & 
oO Sor SS 


FROM all over the country the demand for 
fresh works (particularly choral music) is great, 
and there are many cantatas, and compositions 
of a similar character, of which Londoners hear 
but little, but which are thoroughly familiar to 
all classes of provincial amateurs. 
pee ae 

ACCORDING to Mr. George William: Curtis, 
New York is becoming the musical centre of 
the universe. He tells us ‘‘the present musical 
season in New York has been more interesting, 


world, and to it converges the highest musical 
talent.” Is this a touch of patriotic partiality on 
the part of the celebrated American litterateur ? 


& & 


in the front rank in matters of art, but we cannot 
think it is the “Jupiter Tonans ” in all subjects 
musical ; although, to quote Mr. Curtis, “ it is 
a delightful resort, which in all modern activities 
and interests rivals all its European sisters.” 
& & & 

| WitTHoUT doubt there has been an extra- 
| ordinary development of the “art of arts” in 
New York. In Mr. Curtis’ review of the past 
| few months’ work there, he tells us that the 
winter season began with a German opera, 
which has been nowhere surpassed, and at which 
the new music was presented with an elabora- 
tion of scenic setting at which Vienna might 
marvel. At the same time with this opera, in 
‘the early winter, there were two series of 

symphonic concerts, and to these delights was 
added the playing of the prodigy, the boy 
| Josef Hofmann. 

& & 


YET doubtless it is mainly in amusements 
that the supremacy of the cosmopolitan city 
appears. One of the great distinctions of other 
cities is notably wanting in New York. The 





IN London, the result of the season’s labour 


probably, than in any other great city in the | 


ell Soh , “ae 
New YoRK is certainly a “go-ahead” city, | 


and who draw pupils from all the 
not heard there,--the chairs of scie 
all knowledge, of these she has but 
ning. Cosmopolitan:and metropolitan ag 






add to her crown. 
& & & 

In America they are even more enthusiasi 
over little Josef Hofmann than in Englan 
One critic says that his rendering of i 
“Moonlight ” Sonata showed “ absolute master. 
ship of its great technical difficulties,” “deny 


every respect worthy of a matured and exper, 


fire and virtuosity.” 
& hh 

THERE is a kind of intemperance in adjectives 
nowadays. We shall have to study moderation 
in language, or the superlative will cease to have 
any force in description. It is no wonder thi 
people are astonished and delighted: at this 
wonderful child; still it might be as well to 
leave some room, and save some epithets for 
his maturity ; not to speak of the great pianists 
who have truly comprehended and ren 
the great masters. ‘s 

&  & 

PLAYING the mandolin is the newest. musical 
fancy in New York, the banjo being quite ou 
of fashion. The mandolin is a very dainty. 
looking instrument--no small inducement toa 
Transatlantic belle ; and when suspended round 
the player’s neck with blue or copper-coloured 
ribbon, according to the complexion, makes a 
picturesque emsemble. The fashion is copied: 
from Queen Margaret of Italy, who is a finished 
player, and either Italian popular airs or Spanish 
gipsy songs are considered the most appropriate 


ditties. - 
& & & 

AT the revival of “Hamlet,” on the 18th 
ultimo, by Mr. Wilson Barrett and his excellent 
company at the Globe Theatre, we were glad 
to hear again some of the very graceful music 
composed for it in 1884 by Mr. Edward Jones. 
| The overture and the music which accompanics_ 
| the burial of Ophelia, and the subsequent fencing 


| scene, is specially to be commended. 


& } & 

| THE same composer’s music will be so | 
| heard again in “ Claudian,” for which play also 

| Sir Julius Benedict wrote the very melodious 
' harvest hymn, solo, and chorus. It is not often 
that the music written for a play calls for speci 
‘notice ; but whatever is done under Mr. Wils | 
Barrett’s auspices is sure to be best of its kind. 


& & & 

Dr. GEHRING, an engineer, invented aut 
patented some years ago scenery made df 
metallic wire-netting, which may be painted 
with the same facility as canvas, whilst bei 
incombustible. Under the greatest heat the 
material only glows and becomes charred. 
theatrical committee appointed in Paris afte 
the Opéra-Comique disaster has decided up" 
recommending the material for, the scenery a 
the new Opéra-Comique. 

& & } 

ABROAD, no less.than at home, the consti 
tion of theatres is being taken into Seri085* 
consideration. A considerable number s 
suggestions of the English architect. have bt 
_ carried into effect in the new Flemish hea®” 
Brussels, which was recently opened. * 
| external balconies to.all the upper floors the | 
| overhang one another, so that in 4 panic th 
| spectators could Jeap from the higher '° 
| lower, and so reach the street in is 





| 





i 7 
famous men who lecture in the great Schools, 
ate 


so . ; ad the 
city is, there are~still more illustrious gems j, 


of feeling and understanding,” and “Dread, | 
and intelligence of phrasing,” and “was jy | 


enced artist.” He played “with magnificent | 
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‘WE Opera House at Frankfort-on-Main also 
is an example which might wisely be ‘followed. 
The house possesses a special fire brigade. The 
exits from every part of it are numerous, and 
lead to stone staircases, besides which, the 
house is divided, so to speak, into two halves, 
with entrances from west and east doors. To 

ive still further security, iron ladders lead from 





the gallery to a verandah about the height of | 
the first floor, so that people can be easily 
rescued. The scenery is kept in an extra house 
ed with the theatre by an underground | 


connect 


ion os . : 


“ApsuRD music” is an excellent phrase | 
which was used by the Lord Mayor at the | 
recent conference of the National Society of | 


Musicians. We gladly accept it instead of the | 
term “ popular music,” which has, for want of a | 
better, been used to characterize the trash so | 


freely taught in schools and by incompetent 
teachers. The Lord Mayor took the oppor- 
tunity to animadvert freely on these teacher 


& & & 

In acknowledging the justice of his remarks, 
we by no means wish to decry all but certificated 
teachers. It is within our knowledge that some 
such do at times givé rubbish and inadequate 
teaching to their pupils; whatever they may 
know, these do not always impart. While, on 
the other hand, we know of uncertificated 
teachers who add to knowledge, enthusiasm 
and a delightful power of communicating the 
same. 

& 

THE Peop e’s Palace at the East End is so 
remarkably successful that some energetic phil- 
anthropists have started a movement for the 
establishment of like institutions in other parts 
of London, A deputation recently waited on 
the Charity Commissioners, to urge that the 


WE hear of a.new prima-donna, Miss Sarah 
Berry, who has had the advantage of tuition 
in. singing from the late Madame Jenny Lind, 
and in the important art of declamation from 
Mrs. Kendal. She made her first public 
appearance at Mr. de: Jong’s concert in Man- 
chester on the 12th ultimo. Till her seven- 
teenth year she was a weaver in a Lancashire 
mill. 

bod 


WE have lately heard a suggestion, which 
reminds us of a want we have often felt. Why 
should not composers, like authors, have the 
date of their works printed on the title page? 
It would be very convenient to many, and we 
see no objection which could arise. 


& & 


THE Rev. E. Husband, ot .St. Michael’s, 
Folkestone, has pronounced an emphatic and 
well-sustained illustrated eulogy on the, music 
of Gounod, who, he says, was intended for holy 
orders as a Catholic priest, but “ws destined 
to preach the gospel to his fellow-men, not from 


“Gounod,” he continues, “is no copyist, no 
mechanical musician. He is invested with an 
individuality, which always accompanies true 
genius, Who, among living composers, is such 
a master of melody and harmony as he, with 
such startling progressions and modulations 
and harmonious discourse?” Mr. Husband 
proceeds to a detailed description of Gounod’s 
paraphrase of the 137th Psalm, “ By Babylon’s 
Wave,” and of the “Muse Solennelle,” and 
| lastly of the pathetic Motet “‘ Gallia,” written at 
| the time of his country’s misfortunes in 1871. 
i It is to be wished that these compositions were 
_oftener heard. ~ . 


& & 





movement should be supported in South London | 


by grants from the funds to be administered | 


under the City of London Parochial Charities 
Act, 1883. 
& & & 


SOME members of the deputation went so far | 


as to ask that the Commissioners should forth- 
with promise to provide £150,000, so that these 
palaces might at once be founded. This was a 
somewhat unreasonable request, but the Com- 
missioners showed they were prepared to act 
handsomely in the matter if it could be proved 
that the object commanded deep and wide- 
spread sympathy. 
& & 

THERE can be no doubt that institutions of 
this kind, properly organized and conducted, 
might exercise a most powerful and beneficial 
influence over large classes of the population. 
If a subscription list is opened, and an appeal 
made in the right way, many well-off people 
will be glad to do what they can to promote 
$0 good a cause, and a speedy and generous 
Tesponse will result. 


& Hd 


uh CHALLENGE. “Why are our poets no 
isa Song-makers, and até song-makers no 
nger poets?” Who will write a few present- 


Y Songs, poetical and singable, pithy and not | 
We receive strange specimens | 


isical ? 
Occasionally, 


sometimes foolish, sometimes in- 
tensely Pros 


aic and didactic. We cannot sing 
oe Anmethe and we do not care to sing 
~ Many verses are poetical or singable 
danar but few possess all three of those 
ihe tial qualities. And we may add that beau- 
Pr which are already wedded to appro- 
vow unwelcome in new compositions. 


MR. CUMMINGS, whose remarks at all the 
meetings were very much to the point, spoke 
rin a regretful strain about “little Hofmann’s” 
playing—which many went rather to see than to 
hear—not so much for his talent, as because he 
was a “little darling.” This, Mr. Cummings 
said, was like petting a monkey, and he con- 
sidered it discreditable to art. 


WE wish success to all attempts to rid the 
world of “absurd music.” Among the most 
practical are those that aim at the higher rather 
than destroying the lower, which will ultimately 
perish for want of support. At the East End 
of London is a promising choir and orchestra— 
the Popular Musical Union—by whom a sacred 
concert was given at Bermondse on New 
Year's Eve. 


& & & 


THIS Union has grown from a ballad con- 
cert style to a much higher one. It has given 
performances of Sterndale Bennett’s “May 
| Queen” and Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” 
and its members are now studying Haydn’s 
“Creation.” The names of Rev. J. A. Barnett 
and Mrs. Ernest Hart are sufficient to prove 
the sincerity of the effort that is being made. 


& bb & 


THIs is a great festival year. The triennial 
gathering in honour of Handel takes place. at 
the Crystal Palace in June, and on July 23-27 
the Chester meeting will be held. Afterwards 
come the Festivals of Birmingham, Hereford, 
and Bristol. We hear that Mr. Edward Lloyd 
has been engaged as principal tenor at Chester. 
| In 1885 that post was filled by the late Joseph 











a church pulpit, but through the ministry of | 
music, much of which can never die.” | 





| Brown Borthwick translated into English. 


Maas. Very few new works will be produced 
on the occasions above named; even at 
Birmingham the interest of the novelties being 
subordinate to that of the standard composi- 
tions chosen. Something like this was to be 
expected, the pace in regard of new works 
having of late been “ too good to last.” 


& } & 

Mr. A. J. HOPKINS illustrated his lecture to 
the Society of Musicians by playing upon a 
variety of instruments. He began with a little 
ancient clavichord. The sound produced made 
one’s heart ache to think what small drawing- 
room mercies were vouchsafed to our ancestors. 
The sound was faint and ghostly, a mere echo 
from the past. A Venetian spinet, date 1580, 
was much louder, but harsh and lacking in 
vibration. A harpsichord, date 1771, with a 
double key-board, which showed an improve- 
ment in’ tone and sustained sound; and next 
came a Broadwood of last year—a change as 
great as from a barn’to a cathedral ! 


Sf epRen Heffer. 


HIS well-known pianist and composer died on 
the 14th January in Paris. He was in his 





78th year, and had been stricken with blind- 

ness in 1885, when a subscription was set 
on foot for his maintenance. Heller was born in 
Pesth, May r5th, 1815, and his father at first sent 
him to a college of the Piarist Fathers. Eventually, 
however, he showed a taste for. music, and was 
placed under a Bohemian bandsman of artillery, and 
then under Herr Franz Brauer,.as whose pupil he 
made his aébué at the age of nine. Carl Czerny 
afterwards gave him a few lessons, but the cost was 
too great, so the lad was placed under Beethoven's 
friend, Anton Halm. From this period until he 
was about seventeen years old, Heller toured about 
the Continent under his father’s management as a 
‘* prodigy” pianist. In 1837, by Schumann’s advice, 
he went to Paris, and applied to Kalkbrenner, who, 
however, demanded that he should pay £20 a year 
for five years, should during that time be taught only 
by a pupil, and should not publish any music with- 
out his master’s consent.! These onerous terms were 
refused, and Heller subsequently resided in Paris, 
first as a pianist, and afterwards as a_ teacher. 
Heller would have been a Chopin if he could, 
and sometimes he came very near it, as those who 
know his best works do not need telling. He was 
thought great enough for an ante-mortem biography, 
which Mr. Barbedette wrote in French, and Mr. 
‘* Heller 


| renders,” wrote Fétis, ‘‘ with equal success the dash 





of the scherzo, of the chase, or of the waltz, the 
sweet calm of the Pastorale, the elegant inv®lutions 
of the Arabesque, the wantonness of the Tarantella ; 
fiery passion, side by side with serene tenderness ; 
the freshness of morning with the evening repose. 
His free fancy is at home in them all.” A man of 
whom this is said, and said truthfully, has not lived 
in vain. Heller, like Chopin, was a. melancholy 
personage, but he must have rejoiced exceedingly, 
on reading in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Miisik, 
over one of Schumann’s noms'de plume, the follow- 
ing passage : ‘‘ He finishes finely and carefully ; his 
forms are new, fantastic, and free. . . . He does not 
possess the harmonious euphony that is so delightful 
in Henselt ; on the other hand, he has more wit, 
and knows how to mingle contrasts in unity. Many 
little details displease me; but he murders blame 
instantly by some cleverly- managed turn, These 
and many other qualities distinguish my favourite.” 
It is just forty years since Mr. Charles Hallé intro- 
duced Heller’s music to England, and, associated 
with Mr. Hallé, the composer in 1862 played a duet 
at the Crystal Palace. Heller lived for music all his 
life ; and his unique studies for the pianoforte, more 
than two hundred in number, would alone dis- 
tinguish his name. Many pianoforte teachers. and 
students owe much to these most original, graceful, 


and characteristic. productions. 
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Georg Hendchef. 


By CARL BERNHARD. 


—0/-— 


HOSE who have been in any way con- 
nected with musical life in London, 


during the last three decades, can | 


hardly fail to have noticed the almost 
feverish activity with which the work of raising 
the general standard of music in this country 
has been carried forward. We live in the days 


of steam and machinery, when inferior manu- | 


factures are produced at a rapid rate, and a 
similar process is too often repeated in the 
music of the period. 

What is the cause of this sudden access of 
zeal? Has it, at last, dawned upon the English 
people that they have hitherto treated music in 
a somewhat step-motherly fashion, while the 


sister arts, painting and sculpture, have received | 


more than their share of attention; or have 


they determined, with true English stedfast- | 


ness, to clear themselves of the reproach that 


they are not a musical nation? The advance | 


that has been made during the last few years 
is truly astonishing. It must be remembered, 


however, that a nation cannot become musical | 
all at once, and that this progress is not due so | 


much to the people as a whole, as to the efforts 
of individuals, not Englishmen alone, who have 
set themselves to reach a certain goal, regard- 
less of the fact that their labours have seldom 
been rewarded with gratitude or even acknow- 
ledgment. In one respect, however, justice has, 


sooner or later, been done them all, in so far | 
as full and particular accounts have been given | 


of their lives and works, whether in books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers. 

Bis dat qui cito dat. He gives twice who 
gives quickly. It will, therefore, be a grateful 
task to endeavour to put before the reader a 
detailed biography, as far as our limited space 
allows, of Georg Henschel, whose name will be 
familiar to all those who have any love for the 
highest class of music, but whose aims and 
aspirations may not be matters of common 
knowledge. 

Georg Henschel was born in Breslau, February 
18,1850. Like many other musicians, Henschel 
showed very early the natural bent of his genius. 


At five years old he began to learn the piano, | 


and but little later gave proofs of a decided turn 
for singing. By his eleventh year his voice, then 
a high soprano, was already so far developed that 
at a concert given by the Institution for Sacred 


Music of the Breslau University, he made his | 


début as a public singer in Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” In the same year he began 


to take lessons in harmony from Dr. Schiffer, | 


professor and director of music at the Breslau 
University. In the following year, 1862, he 
made his first appearance as a pianist at Berlin, 


undertaking no less a task than Weber's con- | 


certo in F minor with orchestra, in which he 
obtained a great success. He had already made 
some attempts at composition, as evidenced by 
a setting of the Third Psalm with solos and 
chorus, besides various songs and _ pianoforte 
pieces. 

In April 1867 Henschel went to Leipzig, then 
and still the musical Athens of the world, in 
order to continue his studies in various branches 


of his art. Under the guidance of Moscheles | 


and Wenzel in pianoforte playing, Reinecke in 
theory and composition, and. Goetze in singing, 
it is not surprising that he made rapid progress, 
and soon received engagements to appear in 
concerts and oratorios both in Leipzig itself and 
the neighbourhood. y 
In 1868 Henschel sang the part of Hans 
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Sachs at one of Carl Riedel’s Wagner Matinées, 
and already showed claims to be considered 
a Wagnerian singer of whom it is only to be 
regretted that he never appeared on the 
stage. 

_ In the following year Anton Rubinstein gave 
a concert in conjunction with Henschel at the 
| latter’s native city of Breslau—no small honour 
for the nineteen-year old singer. During the 
same year Henschel’s services were demanded 
in various towns to take parts in oratorios, and 
a little later, he returned to Breslau with the 
intention of taking up his abode there. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his 
| own country. This saying was not verified in 
| Henschel’s case. Breslau was overjoyed at the 
| prospect of his devoting his talents to her service, 
| and it was this enthusiasm and admiration that 
| led him to take a resolution which, as we shall 
| 
| 


see, he soon found cause to repent. 

About this time Henschel sang in the Beet- 
hoven Festival at Weimar, and there had the 
| Opportunity of becoming more closely acquainted 
with Liszt, who insisted on his prolonging his 
' stay in order that he might take part, both 
socially and musically, in the celebrated Sunday 
Matinées. These presented the rarest musical 
| enjoyments, since it was not unusual for Rubin- 
| stein, Biilow, Tausig, and, of course, Liszt himself, 
to perform on one and the same day. What 
| wonder then that Henschel should feel his own 
| sphere somewhat circumscribed, at least in so 
| far as opportunities for concert-giving were con- 

cerned, while the idea of settling down as a 
| teacher of music at his early age had become 
| thoroughly distasteful to him. , 

After a second visit to Weimar in the follow- 
ing year, he resolved to leave Breslau and take 
| up his abode at Berlin. Most musicians who 
| had experienced such successes as Henschel, 
would probably have considered themselves 
finished artists. It was quite otherwise, how- 
ever, with him, since for an entire year he 
attended the Royal Music School in Berlin, in 
order to study singing under Professor Schulze, 


latter has earned a reputation by his oratorio 
“ Christus,” a work which, in many respects, is 
worthy to be placed on a level with Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion music. Under Kiel’s guidance 
| Henschel composed a serenade for strings, a 
setting of the 130th Psalm, besides several songs 
and instrumental pieces. The serenade was 
_thought worthy of being played at Pesth, in 
1873, under Hans Richter’s direction, and some 
| years later it was performed at one of the 
| Crystal Palace concerts. 
After a year of study, Henschel made his 
| appearance in public life again. He had already 
| earned a good reputation as a singer, and he 
now found no difficulty in obtaining engage- 
ments, especially after he had appeared several 
times in Berlin with the most brilliant success. 
During the years 1872 and 1873 he sang 
in nearly all the most important cities of 
the Rhine provinces. His sphere of activity, 
| which hitherto had been confined to Germany, 
| became extended towards the close of 1873, 
when he took part in a performance of the 
| “Messiah” at Brussels, and shortly afterwards 
was heard in Switzerland. 

The year 1874 forms an important turning- 
point in Henschel’s career. He was invited to 
take part in the Rhenish Musical Festival, 
which was held under Hiller’s direction. In 
spite of the fact that Henschel had only a small 
part, that of Harapah in Handel’s “ Samson,” he 
made such a powerful impression, both by his 
dramatic singing and by the perfection of his 
technique, that from thenceforward he was 
looked upon as one of the most important 
singers of Germany, and no musical festival 





and composition under Professor Kiel. The | 


tion. AaD 
In the following year Henschel was called 


Vienna, to sing the Christ music in a perform. 
direction of Johannes Brahms. The celebrate 


ject of Henschel’s singing in the following 
terms :— 


His wonderful rendering will not easily be for. 
gotten. After the solemn words instituting the :it¢ 


broke out, The phrase ‘‘ But woe unto that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed” sounded, with all 


Indescribably touching was the scarcely audible “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” whik 
at the ‘‘ Eli! Eli! lama sabachthani !” signs were not 
wanting among the audience of the deepest emotion, 


After reading so glowing a description of this 
performance, it is impossible not to ask oneself 
the reason of the long-continued neglect with 
which Bach’s masterpiece has been treated by 
our societies for the performance of sacred 
music. The difficulties presented by the 
choruses can hardly be insurmountable, con- 
sidering that there is no lack of excellent 
material to work upon; can it be that the 
taste for Bach’s music finds no echo at the 
present day ? 

A performance of the St. John Passion music 
such as that attended by the writer in one of 
our churches, about a year ago, is simple pro- 
fanation, and only likely to bring discredit upon 
Bach. Imagine the soprano and alto solos taken 
by boys under fourteen, and the choruses sung 
by the ordinary. church choir without any 
extraneous aid ! 4 

We must not forget to mention that, from the 
time of the Vienna performance, Brahms took 
so strong an interest in Henschel that he 
frequently looked over his compositions, an 
assisted him with useful advice. 

Henschel’s next undertaking was a series of 
| concerts in various countries. Holland did 
honour both to the young singer and to herself 
by creating him “ Corresponding Member of the 
Society for the Promotion of Music in Holland.” 
An important point in his career was his first 
appearance at St. Petersburg, where he created 
a genuine furore in a performance of the 
“Messiah.” He was obliged to repeat the air 
“Why do the nations,” and even then the 
| applause seemed as if it would never be allayed. 
| In 1875 he took part in a performance of the 
Ninth Symphony, under the direction of 
Nicolaus Rubinstein, when the choruses and 
solos were sung in Russian, a language 
has been proved well adapted for singing. 

During the next few years he was seen but 
| little in Berlin, although he looked upon that 

town as his home, In the course of his travels 
| he came more than once to Darmstadt, and his 
| visits there recall a pleasant little incident in the 
| life of Princess Alice. The kindliest hospitality 
| was always extended to Henschel by th 
| Princess, and indeed his intercourse with 
| whole grand-ducal circle was thoroughly €as) 
| and natural. Princess Alice and he frequently 

played and sang together, and even the Royal 

children were called upon to give proofs of thei 
| progress in pianoforte playing. On one occasion 
| the Princess laid a volume of Scotch and Irish 
| melodies before Henschel, who was so 
with them that he expressed his intention 
getting the volume for himself. Princess “0 
replied that he would be unable to obtain 
in Germany, but’ that she would have 
pleasure in presenting him with 2 COPY " 
soon as he should come to England. About # 
year later, February 1877, Henschel arrived in 
London for the first time, He had entirely 














RTE 
was considered complete without his co-opey. 


ance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, under th | 


critic Ambros expresses himself upon the sub. 


of the Lord’s Supper, a veritable storm of applause | 


its mildness, like a sentence of eternal judgment, 
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forgotten the above-mentioned conversation, 
and besides, looked upon the promise merely as 
apiece of formal politeness. His surprise may 
be imagined, therefore, when, on the day after 
his arrival, he received a packet containing the 

ised songs. 

— he arrived at a period of great 
importance in Henschel’s career. -He had 
come to London with the intention of only 
staying a few weeks, but fate, or rather the 
London public, willed it otherwise. His first 
appearance at a Monday Popular Concert called 
forth so much enthusiasm for the new singer, 
that he soon had no lack of engagements. 
The Zimes, in a notice on his first appearance, 
says, “Since the passing away of Pischek and 
Staudigl, the advent of a baritone-bass, equal 
or approaching to either of these great artists, 
has long been looked for.” 

(To be continued.) 


Mudicaf loife in 
lgondon. 





N this beginning of a new year we look 
backward and forward with pleasant 
musical memories and prospects. The 
last performance of the old year was the 

Ballad Concert given on Saturday afternoon. 
It drew a very full audience. On Monday, the 
ond ult, a very large audience—numbering, it is 
said, nearly 12,000 persons—attended a fine per- 
formance of the “‘ Messiah ” at the Albert Hall. 
Here Mr. Lloyd could not sing, as he was suffer- 
ing from a cold caught during a rapid conti- 
nental tour; but his place was ably taken by 
the Birmingham tenor, Mr. Charles Banks. 
The other vocalists were Madame Albani, Mrs. 
Belle Cole, and Mr. Foli. 


* * * 


THE Popular Concerts, for which we confess 
our predilection, recommenced on Saturday, 
the 7th ult., with the ever-welcome quartette, 
Madame Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
and Piatti, who gave an exceptionally good per- 
formance of Schubert’s Hungarian quartette in 
Aminor. Madame Neruda and Signor Piatti 
justly reap the principal glory, but we here 
record our appreciation of Herr Louis Ries, 
whose second violin is what a second should be 
unfailing in support and sympathy, and never 
obtrusive. Mr. Charles Halle gave Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Sonata.” He adopts that quiet and 
“classical reading” which so strongly contrasts 
with the more sensational display affected by 
pianists of the modern school. To Beethoven 
lovers it was a pleasure to listen to every note. 
In Mr. Santley’s absence from indisposition, 
Mr. Thorndike gained hearty applause by his 
Singing, especially in Sullivan’s expressive song. 
‘Thou'rt passing hence, my Brother.” Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte trio in D concluded the 
concert, 

* ok * 

THE second Popular Concert of the year was 
particularly interesting, and its programme suc- 
cessful in attracting a good audience in spite 
ofthe thick fog. Miss Fanny Davies shows a 
marked advance in style and varied power. 
She was enthusiastically received, being recalled 


be. times after her splendid rendering of Men- 


elssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor. Signor 
Piatti played with her Schumann’s “ Mahrchen- 

er.” This was a great delight, both to 
Players and hearers, Mr. Thorndike again took 


wi saatley's place with good effect ; and the 
works—Beethoven’s quartette in D major 


Op. 18),and Mendelssohn’s quartette in B minor 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, and ‘cello— were 
magnificently played by Miss Fanny Davies, 
Madame Neruda, and Messrs. L. Ries, Hollan- 


der, and Piatti. 
* * * 


THE third Concert (Saturday, 14th ult.) was 
specially marked by Beethoven’s septet, nobly 
rendered by Madame Neruda and Messrs. 


and Piatti. There was also a lovely quartette by 


Haydn ; and Miss Fanny Davies gave Beet- | the hall, the excitable virtuoso rushed on the 


hoven’s Sonata in D (Op. 10), and one of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Characteristic Pieces.” 
* * + 

THE fourth Concert had two special features in 
the two instrumental works which were given. The 
first was a trio for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello. 
The composer, a very young man, son of the 
late Dr. Dykes, was present, and received an 
unusually hearty ovation. His work, in the 
skilful hands of Miss Fanny Davies, Madame 
Neruda, and Signor Piatti, had all its merits well 
brought out. It appeared to us full of interest 
and promise, especially the scherzo and finale. 
It was a bold step to bring such garly work to 
so severe a test; but.we shall be surprised if 
Mr. Dykes does not rise to very high eminence 
in the career he has so well begun. The other 
work performed was Schubert’s noble octett in 
F (Op. 166). The players were the same as in 
the septet, with the addition of Herr L. Ries. 
The work was given at full length, and a pause 
of ten minutes took place after the delightful 
scherzo. Miss Bertha Moore sang Sullivan’s 
ever welcome song, “ Orpheus-with his Lute.” 

* * OF 


THE Symphony Concert began the year with 
a decided success on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the 4th ult., when the largest audience of 
the season (money being turned away from the 
cheaper parts of St. James’s Hall) assembled to 
hear Beethoven and Mendelssohn, whose names 
have ever the greatest attraction for the greatest 
number of music lovers. Beethoven’s E flat 
concerto and Mendelssohn’s “ Scottish Sym- 
phony” were admirably performed. Wagner, 
Schubert, and Dvor4k were also represented in 
the programme : Schubert, by two songs which 
Miss M. Hall happily sung in German—as the 
translation was atrocious, ‘A blessed blooming 
strain” should not have found place in the 
publishing of a Schubert song. The next 
Symphony Concert was not so well attended. 
The weather was dreary enough to extinguish 
any concert: “total eclipse” being the state of 
the day, and “deeper and deeper still” that of 
the night; traffic was impeded, and journeys 
dangerous enterprises, which the prospect of 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Dance of Death” did not tempt us to 
undertake. 

* * * 

Mr. HENSCHEL’S ninth Symphony Concert 
had a varied programme. Gade’s overture, “In 
the Highlands,” recalled, by its title only, Men- 
delssohn’s “ Hebrides.” It is interesting, but 
not Scottish. Brahms’s Serenade in D (Op. 11) 
is full of beauty and variety. Signor Piatti 
distinguished even himself by his playing of the 
andante and finale from Molique’s violoncello 
concerto in D. The opening movement in 
Rubinstein’s “Bal Costume,” arranged for or- 
chestra, was the closing work. The singer was 
Mr. Lloyd, whose songs weré by Weber and 
Wagner. 

* * * 

THE-evening Concerts at St. James’s Hallnow 
commence at half-past eight, but, however con- 
venient the change may be for the domestic 
arrangements of society, we cannot say that we 
perceived much, if any, change in the lateness 


of stall arrivals, or the interruptions towards the | 
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close. There appear to be certain fixed ideas 
on this subject, which the altering of hours will 
only shift, not really change. 

* * * 

M. DE PACHMANN is always amusing and 
always brilliant ; and at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon (Jan. 16) he was at his very 
best. He played Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 


Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotten, Reynolds, sohn, Schumann, Liszt, and-Chopin, and also 


Madame de Pachmann : but he forgot Henselt ; 
and, as the well-satisfied audience were leaving 


platform, waving a programme and shouting, 
“Toccatina oublié!” sat down and played it, 
which proceeding charmed his auditors with its 
spontaneity. 

ee @ 

MR. GUSTAVE PRADEAU is not likely to at- 
tract large audiences at the Prince’s Hall to 
listen to Schumann —and Schumann only. It 
would be a very severe test for even Madame 
Schumann’s popularity. He gave the first of 
five recitals on the 17th ult. The earnestness 
which M. Pradeau brings to his task, and a 
certain degree of technical achievement, deserve 
acknowledgment. At the same time, we must 
fear that it is a case of vaulting ambition 
o’erleaping itself. If M. Pradeau had played 
some of the less known works’ of the French 
school he might have done good service. As 
an interpreter of Schumann he has had so 
many predecessors better than himself, that his 
performances lack sufficient reason for exist- 
ence. 

* * * 

MR. SIMS REEVES continues to sing, in spite 
of cold and fog; and “ My Pretty Jane” gave 
almost as much pleasure at Knightsbridge, in 
January 1888, as it did—we will not say how 
many years ago—in Birmingham, when our 
great tenor was a rising power. 

* * * 


VARIOUS minor concerts have been heid 
during January, among the most interesting of 
which was that given by.the National Society 
of Professional Musicians, by invitation, ‘at 
Prince’s Hall, on the 4th ultimo. The music 
performed was unpublished, and comprised a 
pianoforte trio, by Mr. J. F. Barnett, and string 
quartette by Dr. Creser of Leeds, two move- 
ments for violin and pianoforte by Dr. Long- 
hurst of Canterbury Cathedral (since 1828 !), 
who was called on to acknowledge the con- 
gratulations of the audience, and a string 
quartette by Mr. Aguilar. 

* em 


ANOTHER was a performance of the Victgria 
Musical Society, composed of ladies and 
gentlemen connected with various houses of 
business in London. Mr. L. C. Venables is 
conductor; rehearsals are held every week; 
and there is much earnestness and enthusiasm 
shown by all concerned. At the last concert 
Mr. Cummings’s cantata, “The Fairy Ring,” 
was performed; for the next, Mr. Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” is promised. Such societies 
as these deserve every encouragement. 

* * * 

NEXT month we hope to give descriptions of 
a string quartette from Cologne, which is ex- 
pected to open the Grosvenor Gallery series of 
Chamber Concerts. They will be followed 
(February 21) by the London Wind Instrument 
Union, and (March 6) by a quartette of .lady 
artistes, with Miss Emily Skinner for their 
leader, who is a pupil of Joachim. We an- 
nounce also, with pleasure, three Chamber Con- 
certs given by Miss Ethel and Master Harold 
Bauer, at the Belsize College of Music, on 
February 1, 15, and 29. Their programmes 
are of varied interest. 
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Along the hills the shepherd hears 
The song that all the bygone years 
The skylark trilled. 

The song is old as hill and sky, 
But surely not the less thereby 
Lis soul is thrilled, 


Within the wood the linnet sings, 
And all the summer coppice rings 
With the glad bird; 
And what dull listener there will blame 
The bird for singing songs the same 
The ages heard ? 


And they but do the poet wrong, 
Whochide him tf his dullest song 
Seems old of tune ; 
He sings as larks and linnets do 
Though old the strain, the song ts new 
As flowers of June. 
EBENEZER BLACK. 


Roted by a Genor. 
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HE diary or note-book kept bythe great 


French tenor Roger is, perhaps, one of | 


the most interesting additions to musical 

literature which has appeared during 
late years. In this book we are shown the 
inmost soul of a great singer. We share with 
him his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, 
and we learn his ideas on politics, foreign 
customs, the picturesque, and, most interesting 
of all, on the singers and musicians who were 
his contemporaries. 

To judge from his diary, and from the testi- 
mony of his friends, Roger was a man of many- 
sided character. He seems to have been a 
great artiste, a fine gentleman, a wit and a 
bon-vivant at one and the same time. His 


remarks on all he sees during his travels in | 
England and Germany, are full of appreciation | 


and intelligent interest, expressed with the 
gaiety which seems to have been habitual to 
him. 

The diary begins in 1847, when Roger was 
thirty-two years of age, and had already sung 
for nearly ten years at the Opéra-Comique with 
great success. Having attracted the attention 
of Meyerbeer, however, he obtained in 1847 an 
engagement at the Grand Opera, where, in 
1849, he was destined to create the title-réle 
in the ‘“‘Prophéte,” and, in so doing, to raise 
himself at once to the topmost rung of the 
ladder. 

Before beginning his engagement at the 
Grand Opera, Roger, in June 1847, paid his 
first visit to London, where he sang at the 
Ancient Concerts, and, in 1848, his Paris 
engagement having been broken off in conse- 


Covent Garden. Grisi sang admirably. Superb 
ensemble ; orchestra and chorus magnificent. 
In the entr’acte we went to compliment Grisi. 
Mario, who was there, was very amiable to me. 
I was also introduced to Persiani and to 
Alboni, who had sung extremely well in the 
‘ Barbiere.’ 

“June 19th. Lavanchy took us to Chiswick 

to the Horticultural Exhibition. I doubt if I 
ever saw anything more beautiful in my life. 
In France we have no idea of such flowers. I 
felt humiliated for us French, who fancy that 
we have flowers and greenhouses. This even- 
ing went to hear Jenny Lind in ‘ Norma.’ 
Lind fairly good in ‘Casta Diva, but in the 
| fury of the woman who loves, of the deserted 
| mother, no, a thousand times no! And the 
| worn voice! Wretchedly poor for such a great 
reputation. 
; “June 21st. At midday rehearsal for the 
Ancient Concerts. I sang the air from 
‘Joseph’ with wonderful success, considering 
where I was. The audience actually applauded, 
the orchestra also. The Archbishop of York 
and the Duke of Cambridge were there, and 
seemed much pleased. There was a large 
audience, as it is the custom to pay half a 
guinea for the privilege of being present at 
these rehearsals. Consequently there is no 
repetition, and one has, in fact, to sing at two 
concerts instead of one. 

“June 22nd. At eleven o’clock went to 
Madame Gras to try the duet of ‘ Paésiello’ ; 
then lunch, which consisted of venison and 
rhubarb tart, washed down by porter and 
sherry. Went to Covent Garden to hear the 
‘Foscari,’ which was admirably sung; but, 
good heavens, what unsympathetic music! If 
it produces any effect, it is certainly due to 
the singer, and not to the composer. Ronconi 
had a moment of real genius in the last act. 
Mario has a voice of inconceivable charm, 
power, and flexibility. Supped with M. and 
Madame Lavanchy. We had Scotch salmon, 
which we washed down with Scotch ale and 








| pale ale! and the eternal sherry. 





quence of the Revolution, he paid a second 
visit to London, where he sang both in opera | 
and at concerts, and subsequently made a tour | 
in the provinces with Jenny Lind. The diary | 
is continued down to the year 1859, when, 
owing toa gun accident, his right arm had to 
be amputated, and, though this was replaced by 
a mechanical limb, his operatic career was, from 
that time, virtually over. 

As the notes relating to England are of most 
interest to English readers, I pass over the 
opening pages of the diary, which relate to the 
writer’s life in Paris, and quote the following 
passages which were written during his first 
visit to London : 

“ June 15th, 1847. Went to hear ‘ Norma’ at 





“June 23rd. Sang at the Ancient Concert. 
Wellington was exactly in front of me. I 
heard the voice which had commanded the 
fire at Waterloo; I saw the eye which had 
seen the Emperor’s back. I cannot describe 
the rage which took possession of me at this 
sight. To have to sing and give pleasure to 
this man, when I should have liked to be able 
to annihilate him, his past, and his country. 
As a Frenchman I hate him, but, all the same, 
I cannot help admiring him. He is a great 
man, and the English are a great people. 
If it were proposed to-day to make a statue 
of him out of human flesh, there would be a 
million .men ready to throw themselves into 
the furnace. This name of Wellington is on 
all the palaces, streets, carriages, coats, hats, 
and boots. Thirty-one years have passed 
since these events, but for the English the 
battle of Waterloo was fought yesterday. As 
for France, she cares neither for her past nor 
for her future. Who ever thinks of our great 
victories now? We French mock at every- 
thing, believe in nothing. In London they 
have statues even of their semi-great men in 
all the streets; we waited two hundred years 
before we put Moliére on a fountain, and yet 
we are angry if any one insinuates that we are 
not the first nation in the world. 

“Well, well, it isno business of mine. I sang 
the air from ‘ Joseph’ with great success. The 
Duke of Cambridge gave vent to some very 
sonorous bravos in the midst of the icy enthu- 
siasm. As for the ladies, when they move their 
heads from side to side with a smile, and tap 
their gloved hands with their fans, that may be 


considered a triumph. The English 
enthusiastic at the opera as they are cold a 


over effects which, in Paris, would PASS qui 
unnoticed.” 


England took place in the troublous Year of 
1848. In the diary relating to this Period ye 
find many interesting passages :-— 


with Castellan and Pauline Viardot - Garcia 
Of the latter I will speak again when | have 
heard her to more advantage. She attaches 
great importance to the manner in which gh 
renders the part of Romeo. So much the worse, 
The effect is that of an amateur, who has closely 
studied the part and prepared each gesture anj 
each sob beforehand ; but the life is Wanting 
Nevertheless, she possesses so many fine quali. 
ties that I hope I may be mistaken in the 
estimate I have formed of her. 

“June 25th. This afternoon Delafield and 
Webster, my Covent Garden managers, came to 
fetch us in their carriage, for, not content with 
paying me fifteen thousand francs a month, 
they wish us to stay with them for some days at 
their country house at Fulham. My wife and 
Annette went inside, and Webster and I got up 
behind. Brididi was ornamented with pink 
ribbons, and was the object of much admiration, 








to which he appeared quite indifferent, good 
little dog. His modesty is wonderful, consider- 
ing how long he has lived with artists, 

“ At length we arrived at a splendid house, 
which it would be impossible to describe without 
entering into too many details. Luxury, taste, 
and comfort reigned supreme. At dinner we 
were twelve in number, and were waited on by 
eight huge footmen in sky-blue liveries, gold 
shoulder knots, white breeches, and pink silk 
stockings. They served us with an automatic 
regularity. Do these English servants ever 
think? I should doubt it. Anyhow, they seem 
to have none of the envious thoughts which 
agitate our French servants ; and, if they rob 
their masters, which is the custom everywhere, 
at least they treat them with respect. 

“After dinner, music. I sang nearly the 
whole of the ‘Huguenots,’ and read at sight some 
glees for three and four voices ; simple and 
charming Scotch music, which is quite unknown 
to us French, who know everything. 

“June 26th. Strolled about till noon. After 
breakfast Fanny went up to town to hear if 
there was any news from Paris. It is said that 
there is an insurrection. Webster and I walked 
about the kitchen garden, inspected the stables, 
and amused ourselves with two pet bullfinches, 
which whistle ‘God save the Queen’ all through, 
and in perfect tune. When the air is finished 
they cock their tails and bow their heads ; that 
is their salutation, which they make without 
waiting to be applauded. They really might 
make their début at the Italiens. At five o'clock 
Fanny came back. She brought with her some 
English newspapers, which contain details of 
the insurrection in Paris. Ah! those who are 
far from the danger die a thousand d 
Why am I not there? I would gladly give my 
useless blood to ensure the triumph of civilis 
tion over barbarity. I long to return to Panis 
but, who knows, it may, this moment, be in pry 

“July 29th. Went to a concert given 
Berlioz. It was melancholy, a real /c/e of exiles. 
We had met together to applaud this wild genius 
Berlioz, who has been so long misund 
but to whom justice will be rendered some day: 
Great enthusiasm, but little money. — Berlios i 
an eagle who inhabits the mountain-tops, ' 
which the veins of the gold mines cannot 





are as 


concerts. At the former they go into rapture; | 


Roger’s second and more eventful en 


“June 22nd, 1848. Went to Covent Garden, / 
Saw La Gazza Ladra, with Grisi, Mario, ang 
Tamburini. Also the last act of I. Capubu: 
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«June 3oth. Went with Vivier to dine with 


Madame Viardot-Garcia. She is, as I thought, 
a charming woman. Hers is the most complete 
musical organization. When, this year or next, 
we sing in the ‘Prophéte’ together, we ought to 
be able to make it a success. Came home with 
Vivier. As our cab-driver, who received half-a- 
crown for his fare, appeared quite satisfied with 
it, Vivier gave him sixpence more, as a reward 
for having appeared pleased. He says that all 
the cab-drivers in London will hear of it, and 
will be encouraged to look satisfied, even when 
they do not feel so. 

“July 11th, Went to hear Jenny Lind at Her 
Majesty's. As Lumley has engaged me to make 
a tour with her in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, I was naturally interested. The opera 
was ‘Lucia.’ Although this is not one of her 
best parts, she completely fascinated me. She 
is one of the greatest artistes I have ever heard. 
Her voice, which is charming in the higher 
register, is, unfortunately, rather weak in the 
medium one, but she shows extraordinary intel- 
ligence and powers of invention. She imitates 
no one, but throws herself entirely into both the 
situation and the music.” 

The following amusing little anecdote relates 
to Vivier, the celebrated French horn player :— 

“July 15th. Vivier is really delightful. He is 
always ready with a joke. This morning my 
wife and I went out early, and did not return 
till four o’clock. The maid said to us— 

“¢Mr. Vivier has been here; he left a note 
for you.’ 

“Where did he put it?’ 

“*In the wardrobe.’ 

“Strange !? 

“I opeped the door of the wardrobe, and there 
in the middle of my handkerchiefs I found a 
snake, a real live snake. By the side of the 
coiled-up beast lay three eggs, three horrible 
yellow eggs, soft and wrinkled, which seemed to 
invite me to crack them. This annoyed me, on 
account of my linen. My wife was no better 
pleased. I was obliged to say to her— 

“‘Vivier is a good fellow; he has need of 
affection, this snake loves him.’ 

“‘That is no reason why he should come and 
put it in my wardrobe. One need be very well 
acquainted for that.’ 

“You must remember that for him it is a 
friend. I know that he had to give a concert at 
the Duchess of Kent’s to-night. - He could 
hardly have taken his snake with him, the first 
time he went to the house.’ 

1 Bat is the creature to sleep here?’ 

ey not? It doesn’t look ferocious.’ 

2 But suppose it wakes up and is hungry ?’ 

‘ Send for a rabbit and shut the drawer.’ 

Fortunately Vivier returned in the evening 
to fetch his snake. He did not appear at all 
ere, but merely remarked as he came 

— 

“‘T say, you don’t happen to have seen a 
he anywhere about, do you?’® 
By 16th. Spent the day at Greenwich 

-and Madame Dorus-Gras, and M. and 
This ib Anderson. We visited the museum. 
the 1 oedlmeg with Pictures representing 
mine ogg victories of the English 
ng Bi - For a Frenghman it is crush- 

Pe Vhe reflection, however, made me feel a 

cious pleasure. The pictures are all so 
y “+ eamn without the inscription at 
indicating that they are intended 

f 

Or the , - Trafalgar, the Nile, or the 

ace ., be impossible to guess which 

We can afford it, the French or the English. 

to acknowledge some defeats ; 
nent eae . the arts still belongs to us; we 
dj we = that. We had the famous fish 
ere served with six or eight kinds 





of fish, with as many different sauces. But the 
king of the feast was the whitebait, a species of 
small gudgeon, which is eaten fried. A whole 
mountain of these were placed before us on a 
silver dish. 

“July 19th. Delafield and Webster have had 
an excellent idea for obtaining the patronage 
of the Queen and the aristocracy. They have 
given a grand open-air /’¢e with music and 
dancing, for the benefit of a charitable associa- 


believe the tickets cost two guineas. We left 


| London at two o’clock. Long:before we arrived 


at Fulham the houses along the road were 
decorated with flags, flowers, and mottoes. At 
four o’clock the Queen arrived, when the concert 
immediately began. Costa conducted. Alboni, 
Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and I made up the list 
of performers. I sang the famous air from 
‘ Lucia,’ and ‘ Quel plaisir d’étre soldat.’ Prince 
Albert complimented me afterwards. After 
the concert there was dancing on the green. 
Quadrilles had been organized—four pink, four 
blue, four crimson, and four orange. They 
were danced by the prettiest heiresses of the 
English aristocracy—a group of little duchesses, 
like vignettes out of Walter Scott or Byron, 
with large black eyes, long eyelashes, and loose 
fair hair. And the dresses! And ‘the titles ! 
And the fortunes !—All pleasure has an end. 
When the procession of royal carriages started, 
I went to the end of the long avenue, in order 
to get a good view of them. While I was 
standing there, Lavanchy came and whispered 
to me,— 

“¢Do you know who is on the other side of 
the‘tree you are leaning against ?’ 

““¢No.’ I turned round and saw a man with 
an aquiline nose and blue eyes, whose melan- 
choly gaze was fixed upon the splendours of 
royalty. 

“*Who is it?’ I whispered. 

“Louis Bonaparte.’ 

“¢ Ah, bah!’ 

“He has just been elected the representative 
of the people; as his name has embarrassing 
associations, he was asked to take a holiday, 
and has returned to London. I am glad to 
have seen him; he may become a personage 


some day.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


Some Phoughto 
on Music. 


By AN UNMUSICAL PHILOSOPHER. 
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ROSAIC dictionaries describe music as 
the art of combining sounds in a manner 
agreeable to the ear ; but this is indeed 
a poor definition of what is understood 

by music, “the sovereign of the willing soul.” 
With as much reason might oratory be defined 
as the art of combining words in a manner 
agreeeble to the ear, or painting as the art of 
combining colours in a manner agreeable to the 
eye. These definitions are good as far as they 
go, but they go such a little way, that they convey 
no adequate impression to the mind. Music is 
the language of the passions and of sentiment, 
and combined with words, which it illustrates 
and explains, it is an eloquence of one of the 
most powerful kinds. 

It is not by any means clear what it is in 
music that so strongly affects us, either agreeably 
or painfully; but, since it is those who have a 
temperament remarkable for its nervous sensi- 





tion of which the Queen is the president. 1, 





bility, that are most affected by strains of music, 
it is to the nervous system the curious effect of 
beautiful sounds must generally be attributed ; 
quite as much depending on the person listen- 
ing as on the sounds that are heard. It is quite 


possible that the body is mechanically affected” 


by music, since matter is often known to sound 
in sympathy with certain musical notes. Thus 
the floor of a well-built room will vibrate when 
particular notes are sounded ; one string of a 
harp will often sound of its own accord when 
another is played ; and, perhaps, most remark- 
able of all, is the fact that if sand is placed 
upon glass when music is being played, it will 
assume symmetrical shapes. 

There is in Haydn’s “ Creation” a very strik- 
ing instance of the way in which music can imi- 
tate and relate incidents which, on first thoughts, 
one would say it was impossible to depict by 
any sound. The theme is begun by chords 
which represent the state of the world when it 
was without form and void. It is impossible to 
describe in words how. this is done, but beyond 
all doubt a very vivid idea of chaos is presented, 
and then comes one of the most beautiful effects 
that music has ever produced. At the words, 
“and there was light,” the desultory sounds of 
chaos cease, and every instrument bursts forth 
as does terrestial life in the tropical climates 
where the sun appears suddenly, and the dark- 
ness of night is at once replaced by the light of 
day. Even in our own climate a similar effect 
may be observed. At sunrise on the Norfolk 
Broads, the break of day is marked by a simul- 
taneous and universal song from the birds. 
They seem to /ee/ the light ; and when we hear 
that glorious chord on the word “light,” we are 
moved like the birds. 

Music, like all Art, is imitative, but the 
tendency to over-imitation must be carefully 
restrained. Some composers make the music 
rhyme with the words, rather than with the 
sense that the words are intended to convey. 
It is really most amusing in the song, “ All’s 
Well,” to hear the tenor running away up to the 
high note at the word “above,” and the bass 
gradually sinking to a low growl at the word 
“below.” Another very dreadful thing in 
popular music is the introduction of comnton- 
place sounds which are produced by instruments 
anything but musical,—as, for instance, the 
cracking of whips or the shooting of pistols. 
Of course if these kinds of exhibitions were 
carried a little further, there could be no music 
at all, as the performance would consist in 
appearance of actors who would actually do 
what it is the triumph of music to imitate with 
taste and beauty. 

Music is at once foetry and e/oguence*com- 
bines. As poetry, it demands a knowledge of 
oneself, and as eloquence, a knowledge of man- 
kind. Music is the language of the imagination, 
and as such it can not only relate what is real 
but what is ideal. 

The mystery of music’s power we may not 
fathom, but with the poet we have the assurance 
that it is “an earnest of heaven, our recollection 
of the songs of Paradise.” 





@or Music. 
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O happy music of a summer day ! 
O sweet west wind that blows the clouds away ! 
Swiftly they come, and passionately fall ; 
But sun and wind soon make amends for all. 
O happy music of a presence dear ! 
O sweet true love, that brings my spirit cheer! 
Swiftly Time passes, and the pleasure's o'er ; 
But Foy and Love will last for evermore. 

M.S. W. 
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LTHOUGH Exeter Cathedral can 
hardly be said, either as regards the 


antiquity of the building or the | 


grandeur of its outward appearance, 


to take rank among the first cathedrals of ' 
England, still the interior, as will hereafter be | 


shown, possesses several features of remarkable 
if not of unique interest. 

The see of Devonshire was removed from 
Crediton to Exeter in 1046 by Leofric, ninth 
Bishop, and Chancellor to Edward the Con. 
fessor. The Abbey Church of St. Peter was 
chosen for the new cathedral, but every trace 
of this building has long since disappeared. A 
second cathedral was begun by Bishop Warel- 


wast in 1112, but of this only the two Norman | 


towers remain, the building having been much 
injured by fire before its completion, during 


the siege of Exeter by Stephen. The third and | 


last cathedral was begun by Bishop Quivil in 
1280. ‘The work was carried on by various 
bishops, but was not finished till the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The architecture belongs, 
therefore, to the Decorated, or second Gothic 
style. 

The exterior does not present a very imposing 
appearance, owing in great measure to the want 


| the gallery is ornamented 


of clevation and of a central tower. The two | 


square Norman towers at each end of the tran- 
septs, although they lend it a certain individu- 


_geolet, crowth or violin, | 
trumpet, organ, guitar, 


ality, do not add to the grace or beauty of the | 


structure. These towers, with the west front, 
and the elaborate tracery of the numerous 


| and two unknown wind 


windows, are the most remarkable features of | 


the exterior. The west front js built in three 
storeys,,the lowest of which is covered with 


niches filled with statues. These statues are | 


arranged in three rows, the first consisting of 
angels, the second of kings and knights, and 


the third of apostles. The second storey con- | 
tains a magnificent window filled with tracery | 
The third | 


of the Decorated Gothic period. 
contains a small window of the same kind. 
After leaving the west front, there is nothing 


that calls for any special notice, except the | 


north porch, with its curious triple canopy. 
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first half of the fourteenth century. Here 
also is the magnificent bishop's throne, the 
gift of Bishop Bothe, who filled the see from 
1465 to 1478. This: wonderful structure, 
which is carved in oak, and has a canopy 
rising nearly to the roof, was put together 
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| The many fine windows it would be impossible 
to describe in detail; we will, therefore, only 
call attention to the exquisite specimen of early 
perpendicular which forms the east window of 
the choir. 

On entering the church by the west door, the 
| spectator is at once struck by the chief, we 
might almost say the only, defect of the in- 
terior, namely, the want of elevation of the 
otherwise fine nave. ‘The most striking feature 
of this part of the church is the stone gallery, 
which projects from the 
north wall of the nave. 
| This bears the name of 
the Minstrel’s Gallery, 
and was originally in- 
tended for the accommo- 
dation of a large band 
of musicians and singers 
on the occasion of grand 
festivals. The front of 


by twelve niches, in each 
of which is the figure of 
an angel playing a musi- 
cal instrument. The in- ‘ 
struments consist of a 
cithern, bagpipes,  fla- 


tambour, cymbals, harp, 


instruments. 

The screen which 
divides the nave from the 
choir is a unique piece of 
fourteenth century work, 
and supports an organ in 
every way worthy of itself, 
of which we shall speak 
hereafter. The fine gene- 
ral effect of the choir is 
increased by the beauty 
of the stained glass in 
the east window, most of 
which dates from the 








without a single nail. Of the numerous side 
chapels we have not space here to speak. 
Most of them contain monuments of former 
bishops, one of the finest being that of 
Bishop Bronescomb, which is a splendid 
specimen of the monumental architecture of 
the thirteenth century. 

Of the cloisters, the site alone remains, all 
else having been destroyed during that Reign 
of Terror for Cathedrals, the Commonwealth, 
We are told that Cromwell’s soldiers took 
possession of the church, and made it their 
“ storehouse, where they kept their ammuni- 
tion and powder, and planted a guard to 
attend it.” They also “brake and defaced 
all the glass: windows, they struck off the 
heads of all the statues on the monuments; 
they brake down the organs, and taking two 
or three hundred pipes with them, in a most 
scornful and contemptuous manner went up 
and down the streets piping with them,” 
The cathedral was at the same time divided 
into two parts by a wall, one-half being 
given up to Presbyterians and the other to 
Independents. 

In aroom above the Chapel to St. Andrew 
are preserved some valuable ancient manv- 
scripts, among which are the archives of the 
see from the time of Henry ITI, the original 
MS. of the Exon Domesday, the “great 
English book with everything wrought poetry- 
wise,” now known as the Codex E-xontensis, which 
was bequeathed to the cathedral by Leofric, and 
three MSS. by Roger Bacon. Another interest- 





| ing relic is the celebrated clock on the north 


side of the transept, which is believed to date 
from the time of Edward III., or even earlier, 
when the earth was still looked upon: as the 
central point of the universe. “The lower disc 
is divided into three parts; the figure of the 
earth forming the nucleus of the innermost circle, 
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e sun traversing the outer: space, that 
the intermediate one.” 

Jn the north tower hangs the great Peter bell, 
which was brought from Llandaff by Bishop 
Courtenay in the fifteenth century, and is the 
second largest bell in England. It is never 
rung in these days, but the hours are struck on 
it byahammer. In the south tower hangs the 
unrivalled peal of ten bells. 

Exeter may, with reason, pride herself upon 
her bishops, a large proportion of whom were 
distinguished men in their day. In early times, 


— 


that of 
of the moon 


when the see of Exeter was one of the richest in .; 


the kingdom, her bishops rivalled in magnifi- 
cence and liberality the prince-bishops of the 
Continent. Among these we may cite the 
ill-fated Bishop Stapeldon, the feast at whose 
enthronization in 1306 consumed the revenues 
of the see for an entire year. He was the 
founder of Exeter College, Oxford, and also 
built himself a “ very fair house” in London, and 
became High Treasurer to Edward II. 
When war was declared between France 
and England, and Queen Isabella landed 
with 2000 men, the king fled to Bristol, 
leaving the city of London in the charge 
of the Bishop of Exeter. The citizens, 
siding with the Queen, seized the Bishop, 
“dragged him from the church of St. 
Paul, where he had taken shelter, and, 
hurrying him to the great cross in Chepe, 
there beheaded him.” The body was at 
first buried in the sand on the river-side, 
but six months later it was removed to 
Exeter, where it was buried with great 
pomp in the cathedral. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the famous bishops of Exeter, but 
among the best known are Miles Cover- 
dale, one of the earliest supporters of the 
Reformation, who was imprisoned and 
deprived of his bishopric by Mary ; John 
Gauden (1660), who is remarkable as the 
“probable author of the famous Jcon 
Basilike, professing to contain the 
private meditations and prayers of King 
Charles ;” and Trelawney (1689), who 
was one of the seven bishops committed 
to the Tower by James II., and the hero 
of the stirring lines,— 

And shall Trelawney die, my lads, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. 

During the Episcopate of Bishop 
Lamplugh, which lasted from 1676 to 
1689, the following curious scene took 
place in the cathedral. William of 
Orange, who had landed at Torbay, 
tepaired to Exeter, where he attended service 
in the cathedral in full military. state. The 


Bishop exhorted his clergy to remain faithful to _ 


King James, but fled himself to London. To 
quote from Macaulay, “ As he (William) passed 


under the gorgeous screen, that renowned * of merit. 


organ, scarcely surpassed by any of those which 
are the boast of his native Holland, gave out a 
Peal of triumph. He mounted the Bishop’s 
Seat, a stately throne, rich with the carving of 
the fifteenth century. . . . The singers, )obed in 
white, sang the ‘Te Deum.’, When the chant 
was over, Burnet read the Prince’s declaration ; 
but as soon as the first words were uttered, 
eereptaties and singers crowded out of the 
From a musical point of view, Exeter occupies 

a foremost place among English cathedrals. 
or her organ and choir she is justly celebrated, 
oe. her former organists can boast 
Musicians of distinction in their day, 


and two at least wh : ; 
, © have achieved a last 
reputation, a lasting 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 





| the latter are Jackson and Wesley. William 
Jackson, who is generally known as Jackson of 
Exeter, was born in that city in 1730. He was 


| placed under Silvester, who was then organist 





| of the cathedral. He early began to compose — 
| songs, sonatas for harpsichord and canzonets, | 


| which gained popularity by reason of their 
| simplicity and melodiousness. His more im- 


| on the occasion of the Duke of York’s death, 
| and an opera called “ The Lord of the Manor,” 
which held the stage for half a century. In 
1777 he became sub-chanter and organist of 
| Exeter, and thenceforward turned his atten- 
‘tion more towards sacred composition. His 


_ cathedral music was collected and published by | 
| James Paddon, a subsequent organist. His | 
| anthems and ‘services are ‘still to be found in| 


every cathedral réfertoire, although his style 
| of composition, which was thought “elegant” 
in the last century, has come to be con- 








sidered somewhat feeble and insipid in these 
days. 


first English organist of his day, and a composer 
Samuel was born in 1810.. He 
became organist of Hereford in 1832, but only 
remained there three years, moving to Exeter 
in 1835, where he held the post of organist till 
1842. He afterwards became organist at Leeds, 
| Winchester, and Gloucester. He died in 1876, 
, and was buried at Exeter, where a tablet to his 
| memory, in the nave of the cathedral, bears 
| these words : 
“This monument has been placed here by 
friends, as an expression of high esteem for his 
personal worth, and in admiration of his great 
| musical genius.” 
| Wesley, like his father before him, was 
acknowledged to be the first organist in Eng- 
land, and was especially remarkable for his 
| extempore playing. To his genius as a com- 
poser, Spohr bears testimony in the following 





| portant secular works were a setting of Lycidas, | 


Samuel Sebastian Wesley was a musician by | 
right of inheritance, his father having been the | 


words :— His works show, without exception, 
that he is master of both style and form of the 
| different species of composition, and keeps 
himself closely to the boundaries which the 
several styles demand, not only in sacred art 
but also in glees, and in music for the piano-. 
forte. His sacred music is chiefly distinguished 
by a noble, often even an antique style, and 
by. rich harmonies as well as by surprisingly 
beautiful modulations.” It is as a composer 
of cathedral music of the best school that 
Wesley’s name will live. Among the. best 
known and most admired of his anthems we 
may mention his “Blessed be the Lord God 
and Father,” “The Wilderness,” and “ Ascribe 
unto the Lord.” 

The famous Exeter organ is one of the finest 
and most ancient in the kingdom. It was 
| presented to the cathedral by Bishop Seth 
Ward, in 1665, at a cost of two thousand 
pounds—an enormous price in those days. The 
builder, John Loosemore, was a son of 
the cathedral organist, Henry Loosemore, 
and was esteemed by Dr. Burney as one 
of the first organ-builders of his time. 
The music -loving Roger. North, who 
visited Exeter with Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford, was much struck by the great organ, 
of which he speaks with enthusiastic 
praise. The instrument was rebuilt by 
Lincoln in 1819, and now “consists of 
three parts: the great organ, including 
the swell, the choir organ, and the double 
set of lateral pipes affixed on each side 
at the junction of the choir and pipes.” 

The Exeter choir, consisting of eight 
lay vicars, six secondaries, and twelve 
choristers, is deservedly. celebrated. That 
this was the case two hundred years ago, 
as well. as in our own time, may be 
gathered from contemporary evidence. 
In 1669, when Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, visited Exeter, “he says the 
music was reckoned among the best in 
the kingdom, and compares the chant- 
ing of the Psalms to the Gregorian use, 
adding that they were accompanied by 
the organ.” Lastly, we may quote from 
a manuscript diary of the year 1634, 
which tells us that at Exeter “the 
delicate, rich organ, with viols and other 
sweet instruments, and tunable voices, 
made a melodious and heavenly har- 
mony, able to ravish the ears of the 
hearers.” 

Exeter Cathedral contains two beautiful 
pulpits, both designed by the late Sir 
Gilbert George Scott, R.A.. and may 
be classed amongst that accomplished 
artist’s most successful works. The one 
in the choir stands upon the north side. 
The lower parts are composed entirely of 
| dolished Devonshire marbles, and the super- 
' structure of Derbyshire alabaster. The body of 
| the pulpit contains seven sculptured panels in 
the same material; the subjects of these are— 
St. Peter with the keys; Christ blessing children ; 
St. Paul before Festus; the Sermon on the 
Mount; St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost; St. 
Paul at Athens ; and St. Paul with a sword. This 
is the work of the late Mr. William Farmer, and 
Mr. Brindley of London, and was the gift of the 
late Mr. Force, the chapter clerk. The pulpit in 
the nave is also on the north side, and is a 
memorial of the martyred Bishop Patteson, who 
met his death on an island in the South Pacific, 
| twenty-two years after his ordinationas deacon in 
| this Cathedral. The pulpit is of yellow magnesian 
| limestone. In the niches between the arches 
| are statuettes of St. Paul, John Baptist, and 
'St. Stephen. The three panels represent 

the martyrdom of St. Alban, protomartyr of 

England; the embarkation.of St. Boniface; 

and, the central one, the carrying of the dead 

Bishop Patteson by three islanders to a canoe. 

He is wrapped in palms, and the face is said to 

be an excellent likeness. A legend at the side 

records the circumstances of his death. The 
| late Mr. Farmer was the sculptor of this pulpit. 
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Ofanzad for Mugic. 
coum! 0 Janome | 
The moon looked in through the ivy leaves, last night 
as I restless lay, 
J heard all the hours strike one by one, and the | 
waters break in the bay. 
My wild thoughts surged round your image,—then sad 
was my hearl and sore,—- 
It may be, in dreams nor in waking life I shall ever | 
see you more. ; | 
So then, when the earliest sparrows wake, and the | 
earliest dawnlights gleam, | 
You came to me, O my heart’s-beloved, in a little fare- | 
well dream. | 
You came to me through the noiseless door,—and, | 
methought, not a word you spoke, 
But you laughed with joy as you kissed me there—with | 
your hiss on my lips, I woke. 
M. C. GILLINGTON. 


Musica? Sketches. 
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No. II. 
HIS TRUE VOCATION. 


TAGE-FEVER is by no means an un- 
common disease ; most young men 





suffer from it at one time or another, | 


some lightly, some severely, but as a 
rule they all make a complete recovery, and are 
none the worse afterwards. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the disease becomes chronic, as in the 
case of my old friend and schoolfellow, Johnny 
Barton, who must, | think, have been born with 
stage-fever, and who never managed to out- 
grow it. 

When Johnny was a chubby-faced little boy 
in turn-down collars and knickerbockers, if any 
kindly but inquisitive person said to him, “ Well, 
my little man, and what are you going to be?” 
Johnny would always reply with the utmost 
promptitude, “An opera-singer, sir.” Some- 
times the questioner pursued his investigations 
further, and asked what he would be if he grew 
up without sufficient voice for an opera-singer, 


to which Johnny would reply with equal decision, | 


“ An actor, sir.” ; 

As I have said, Johnny and I were at the 
same school, and were rather drawn together by 
the fact that we both had music lessons, and 
were much despised by the other boys in 
consequence. Owing to Johnny’s influence, 
theatricals became rather the fashion among us, 
and we got up wonderful operatic performances 
with a Wagnerian orchestra of fire-irons, combs, 


and a tea-tray. We always allowed Johnny to | 


take the principal parts, partly because we 
believed in his own estimation of his genius, 


doubt, she was secretly longing to show her 
grand servants the right way to do their work. 
She had a righteous horror of the stage, ‘and 
used often to confide in me her disappointment 
at Johnny’s theatrical proclivities. “ Where he 
gets it from, I can’t think,” she would sigh. 
“ Certainly not from his father or me. Still, if 
only he would consent to go into the business, 
he should have private theatricals every night of 
his life at home.” 

When at length the time came for us to 


| leave school, Johnny went off to Oxford and I 


to Leipzig to continue my musical education, for 
I too had my little ambition. . 

Three years later I returned to London with 
the usual army of pianists, native and foreign, 
who flood our concert-rooms every spring. My 
ambition was a good deal lower than when 
I first went to Germany, for I had very soon 


'found my level in the musical metropolis. 
| Moreover, I believed that I had no interest 
| among wealthy or influential people in the 


London world. Such being the case, I was the 
more astonished, when, the first time I walked 
through the Park after my return to London, a 
| smart carriage drew up alongside me, the 
thorough-bred horses pawing the air, and a 
gorgeously attired footman came to tell me that 
his mistress wished to speak to me. 

The occupant of the carriage turned out to 
be no less a person than my old friend Mrs. 
Barton. She appeared delighted to see me, 


full and particular account of the career of her 
gifted son, since the day we had parted down to 
the present time. 

It appeared that Johnny had IJeft Oxford 
without taking his degree, owing to the authori- 
ties having remonstrated with him upon the 
amateur operatic performances which he 
organized in his own rooms. Then again his 
neighbours had objected to his practising scales 
and exercises on the violin at a late hour of the 
night, so that altogether Oxford did not seem to 
be the best place in the world for a budding 
musical genius. As it seemed useless to fight 
against fate, Mrs. Barton had given in, at last, 
to her son’s ardent desire to become an opera- 
singer. 

“It would be positive cruelty to thwart the 
bent of genius, when shown in so unmistakable 
a manner,” she remarked, with simple pride in 
the phrase, which had evidently been put into 
her mouth by somebody else. 

Johnny was now, it appeared, going through 
| a year’s training, at the end of which he would, 
| it was believed, find no difficulty in obtaining an 
| engagement. Rather quick work, I thought ; 
still, a heaven-born genius might be supposed 
| to know by intuition what less favoured in- 
dividuals are obliged laboriously to acquire. 








and partly because he paid all the expenses of | When Mrs. Barton had talked her fill about 
the entertainment, and treated the rest of the | her Johnny, and implored me to keep a watch- 


troupe to supper afterwards. Not one of us had | ful eye upon him when we met amid all the’ 





such a liberal allowance of pocket-money or 
such splendid hampers as Johnny, and _ his 
mother was popularly supposed, in consequence, 
io be a millionairess. His father, as I after- 


wards learnt, had made his money “ in business,” | 


and, late in life, had married his cook, to whom 
he left all his property in trust for his little son. 
Mrs. Barton was one of the kindest of women, 


and may have been an excellent cook, but I | 


fancy she found trying to play the fine lady 
much harder work than scrubbing floors or 
scouring saucepans. I used often to spend my 
holidays at her house, and I. remember even 
then being sorry for her in a vague sort of way, 
as she sat in lonely state in her big drawing- 
room, laboriously trying to embroider a table- 
cloth with her strong red fingers, when, no 


| perils of the London musical world, she very 
| kindly inquired after my own prospects and 
ambitions. “ You must, be sure and let me 
| know, my dear boy, if you give a ‘pianoforte 
recital, so that I may take a row or two of seats, 
| or if you are composing you must tell me your 
| publisher’s name, and I'll order all your works, 
| and get my friends to do the same.” 

Here was something like a patroness, though 
| I doubted whether her generosity was wholly 
impartial, or whether it was not rather calculated 
to attach a useful friend to Johnny. 

A few evenings later I dined with Mrs. Barton 
at her magnificent house in Grosvenor Place, in 
order to. renew my old friendship with her son. 
The latter appeared wholly unaltered, except 
that he had grown taller, stouter, and had a 





insisted on my getting into the carriage, ;and | 
then, in reply to my questions, launched into a | 
| himself. 














little pale fluff on his pouting upper lip. Hi, 
round rosy face, always beaming with good. 
nature, looked no older than I remembered it in 
the schoolboy of fourteen. He seemed in the 
best of spirits, and thoroughly well satisfied both 
with himself and his artistic prospects, He 
talked of nothing else during dinner, and 

much of the useful friendships he had formed in 
the dramatic world. Certainly, to judge from 
his conversation, he had an intimate acquaint. 
ance with all the third-rate managers, singers, 
and actors in the metropolis. 

When we repaired to the drawing-room after 
dinner, we found the Broadwood grand standj 
open, with the candles lighted, ready to receive 
us. Mrs, Barton was all impatience to hear my 
opinion on her boy’s performance, so Johnny, 
after a very little pressing, brought out a feeble 
little modern ballad which he assured me was 
one of the loveliest little things ever written, and 
the work of a great friend of his, “the nicest 
fellow that ever lived.” I sat down to play the 
ambitiously incorrect little accompaniment, 
while Johnny warbled the stupid little melody, 
As I listened to his singing, I wondered what on 
earth I should say when asked my opinion 
of it afterwards.. For Johnny’s voice was an 
inferior specimen of that nondescript quality 
known as a “stretched baritone,” his intonation 
was false, and his training had evidently been 
of a very superficial kind. It turned out after. 
wards that his teacher was another of those 
capital fellows, so common among Johnny's 
friends, whom few people appreciated except 


When the song came to an end, Mrs. Barton 
turned to me, her kind old eyes full of tears, and 
awaited my outburst of enthusiasm. In a 
moment of inspiration I exclaimed, “ Johnny, old 
fellow, I congratulate you,” a speech which 
committed me to nothing, and appeared fully 
to satisfy both mother and son. Johnny now 
brought out more “lovely little things,” and 
kept me hard at work at his accompaniments, a 
task which was rendered none the easier by the 
fact that he had the most erratic notions about 
time. 

After that evening I saw a good deal of the 
Bartons. There was a season of Italian Opera 
at Covent Garden, where Mrs. Barton had taken 
a bex, and was heroically undergoing a course 
of operas, in order that she might be the better 
able to sympathise with Johnny, and appreciate 
his future efforts. She kindly gave me a general 
invitation to make use of her box, an invitation 
I was not slow to avail myself of, since I was 
not in a position to command opera-boxes for 
myself, and besides, I believed my presence to 
be some support to her under her ordeal, For 
an ordeal it certainly was. Johnny was supposed 
to be in the green-room, or somewhere of the 
kind, making useful acquaintances for himself, 
while his poor old mother sat and trembled at 
the startling scenes that were taking place 
before her eyes. 

She confided to me that operas of a super 
natural tendency, such as “Robert,” “ Faust,’ 
and the “ Freisshiitz,” gave her the “creeps;” 
while those in which firing or explosions 
place, such as “Fra Diavolo” or the “Pro 
phete,” gave her the “jumps.” What between 
the creeps and the jumps I am afraid she must 
have passed a very uncomfortable time, more 
especially as she was not at all sure that ™ 
patronizing theatres she was not imperilling het 
immortal soul. 

Shortly after Johnny’s year of training came 
to an end, I was surprised to hear that he 
been offered, and accepted, an engagement ina 
comic-operetta troupe, which was about to statt 
on a tour in the provinces. It was not a Very 
brilliant opening, since he was only to appea 
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See a d pat 
: mallest parts, and was to receive no 
o* still as Mrs. Barton said, “‘ Johnny only 
needs to get his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder, and you will soon see him at the top. 
further she let drop, I gathered 
that she had spent a small fortune in bringing 
about the engagement, such as it was. ; 

| was glad that the début was to take place in 
the provinces, since I had no very sanguine 
expectations as to the result, and, as events 
proved, my presentiments were abundantly 
justified. Before the week’s end mother and 
son were back again in town, for Johnny’s first 
appearance had been a fiasco, and he had been 
very promptly hissed off the stage. It was 
impossible for him to appear a second time, and, 
indeed, he had no wish to repeat such a very 
unpleasant experience. When I saw him soon 
after his return, he gave me a graphic descrip- 
tion of his sufferings as an operatic singer. 

“You've no idea what it’s like, my dear 
fellow,” he said. “First you have to dress in a 
horrid draughty little dressing-room with two 
other fellows who both want the glass the whole 
time. Then you wait at the wings in an icy 
blast, with your heart in your mouth, till it’s 
time to go on. When you get on the stage, 
what with the audience glaring in front of you, 
and the orchestra roaring beneath you, and the 
knowledge that you have to nip in on a semi- 
quaver in the middle of a bar, you lose all idea 
of time and pitch, and know nothing more till 
you find yourself hustled off the stage. No; I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I mistook my voca- 
tion in wishing to become an opera-singer. I 
believe now that I was born to be an actor, In 
acting, one’s genius is not cramped by any con- 
siderations about time or tune.” 

It would be too long a story if. I were to 
describe in detail all Johnny’s subsequent 
adventures in search of his vocation. Suffice it 
to say, that after a short course of study with an 
actor friend, he determined no longer to be 


dependent on the caprice of managers, but to | 


make his début at a matinée, in a theatre hired 
for the occasion. The play chosen for perform- 
ance was “ Romeo and Juliet,” with Johnny, of 
course, in the principal part. The choice was 
unfortunate, for Johnny’s squeaky boyish voice 
and chubby face were so totally unsuited to the 
part, and his gestures and stage business 
generally were so absurd, that the audience 
shouted with laughter whenever he appeared, 
most of them being under the delusion that they 
ss witnessing a burlesque of Shakespeare’s 
Play, 

All this was very disconcerting to a would- 
be serious actor, and when the next morning 
several of the papers contained severe remarks 
about rich young men being allowed to make 
themselves ridiculous and bring discredit on 
dramatic art, Johnny became convinced that he 
had mistaken his vocation once again, and that 
a troublesome will-of-the-wisp was still to 

Heconsoled himself for this second disappoint- 
ment by diligently practising his violin, a genuine 
Amati, for which he had given five hundred 
pounds, Out of this beautiful instrument 
nae teally showed surprising ingenuity in 
ringing the most ghastly and blood-curdling 
ane till I almost wondered that its maker 
Mes ot rise from his grave to protest -against 
ae Nevertheless, such is the 
dads = the golden key, Johnny presently 
little a to Play second violin in the 
sanguine oo Sas bipric sei theatre. To his 
in a brill is was but the first step 

_ vant career, which would ultimately 
him y 
Upon the platform of St. James’ Hall 
Violinist. 
ne curious condition was made in the agree- 





ment, namely, that he should not play upon his 
own fiddle, but upon one provided for him, and 
tuned by the conductor. To this he willingly 
agreed, and for some few evenings he contentedly 
scraped away upon an instrument which was 
given into his hands just before the performance 
began. One night, however, during a ‘‘ wait,” 
Johnny attempted to tune for himself, but dis- 
covered that he could bring no sound out of the 
instrument, which was scarcely surprising, 
considering that both bow and strings had been 
carefully greased. Johnny saw through the 
deception which had been practised upon him, 
and retired with wounded dignity from the 
orchestra. 

After this third disappointment, Johnny 
determined to go abroad for a time,.while he 
made up his mind in what direction his next 
venture should be. When I went to take leave 
of him and his mother, who of course accom- 
panied him, I found him undecided as to 
whether on his return.to England he should 
turn composer or playwright. 

Not long after the Bartons’ departure, I too 
left England for America, in the humble 
capacity of accompanist to a popular prima- 
donna, who was about to make a lengthened 
tour in the States. Shortly after my arrival in 
New York I received a letter from a friend in 
London, which contained the news that the 
business house which had been the chief source 
of the Bartons’ wealth, had suddenly failed, and 
that they were completely ruined. Mrs. Barton 
had given up her settlements, my informant 
wenton, but had been granted a small allow- 
ance by the creditors, Johnny, it appeared, had 
behaved very well in the matter, refusing to 
be dependent upon any one, and had, it was 
believed, obtained some kind of employment 
in a theatre. Anyhow he had entirely dis- 
appeared from London life. I was really grieved 


. at hearing this news, at least for Mrs. Barton’s 


sake, for it seemed hard that at her time of life 
she should be compelled to give up the luxuries 


to which she was accustomed, and come down | 


to poverty, and perhaps privation. As _ for 
Johnny, I thought it might be the best thing 
that could happen to him, to be obliged to earn 
his own living. I was in no hurry to leave 
America, where I found that a pianist is not yet 
quite such a common object of nature as in 
England. At the end of four or five years, 
however, I thought it might be as well to return 
to London, and see how things had been 
getting on without me. Oddly enough, several 
of my acquaintances had no idea that I had 
ever been away. I made a good many inquiries 
about the Bartons, but, large 2s had been their 
circle of friends in former days, I could hear 
absolutely nothing of them. : 
Some months after my return to England I 
went to the “first night” of an opera which 
had been written by an old friend and fellow- 
student of mine. As usual, the “ waits” were 
long and wearisome, and by way of beguiling 
the monotony of the time, I went behind the 
scenes after the third act to congratulate my 
friend on the success, thus far, of his work. 
Of course every one was very busy and very 
cross, and I was very much in the way, still I 
held my ground, and stood idly watching the 
proceedings. The opera was essentially a 
“spectacular” one, and entailed an unusual 
amount of work upon the scene-shifters and 
stage-carpenters. One among these presently 


attracted my attention by the quickness and 
dexterity with which he accomplished his work. 
He was evidently a person in authority too, for 
he was constantly giving orders, and keeping 
the other men up to their work, without, how- 
ever, relaxing his own efforts for a moment. 

As I watched him, it seemed to me that there 





was something familiar in his face and figure. 
Where could I have seen him before? The 
likeness bothered me so, that, finding myself 
standing next the stage-manager for a 
moment, I ventured to ask that irritable 
gentleman who the fair man with the big 
beard was. 

“ That,” said the manager, “why, that’s my 
best workman ; he’s the only person who keeps 
me out of a lunatic asylum. In most respects 
he’s the biggest fool that ever lived, but just 
set him to scene-shifting or stage-carpentering, 
and he’s the handiest man in London. I could 
tell you a curious story about Barton if I had a 
moment to spare, but~——Now then, what are 
you doing there?” And he was off again after 
some delinquent workman. 

I had learnt all I wanted to know, however, 
Of course it was Johnny. How could I have 
failed to recognise him in spite of his big beard 
and fustian clothes. I scribbled a few words on 
my card, asking him to meet me at the stage- 
door after the performance was over, and sent 
it to him by one of the other men. 

An hour later I was,shaking hands with my 
old friend, as we stood under the “gas-light out- 
side the theatre. I found him, as of old, in 
the highest spirits, and perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his surroundings. 

“T’ve set up as a family man since I saw you 
last, old fellow,” he said, with his jolly laugh. 
“ Married, just after the smash came, the nicest 
and prettiest girl you ever saw in your life. We 
neither of us had a penny, but we’ve never had 
any difficulty in earning our living, She's 
dresser and Costume-repairer at this theatre. 
You must come and see her to-morrow, and my 
little girl, the:most remarkable child for three 
years old you ever saw. Ah, you'll hear somes 
thing of that child one of these days!” And he 
wagged his head with fatherly pride. 

“And your mother,” I inquired, with com- 
miseration in my tone, “does she bear up pretty 
well under her misfortunes ?” 

“Bear up!” cried Johnny, with another o« 
his big laughs; “why, she’s happier than she 
ever was in her life. She lives with us, and 
makes a perfect slave of herself to the child. 
Then she thoroughly enjoys doing the house- 
keeping and the marketing herself, and riding 
in nice safe omnibuses. Now in the old days, 
you remember, she was horribly afraid of her 
fine servants, and hated driving behind her 
thorough-bred horses, and dared not do any- 
thing useful for fear it wasn’t lady-like. As for 
luxuries, she says it’s a pity every one doesn’t 
know how much nicer tea and shrimps are than 
oysters and champagne.” 

There was one other question I felt I mu8t 
ask, though I was half shy of putting it. 

“And you,” I said at length, “are you—do 
you like your new work?” 

“Rather,” said Johnny with emphasis; “and 
what’s more, my work. likes me. I’ve never 
wanted for a job ever since I first took to it, 
nearly five years ago. And though it may 
sound conceited to say so, I don’t mind telling 
you, as an old friend, that I’m pretty nearly at 
the top of the tree. The trade is nothing to be 
ashamed of either,” he continued; ‘“ because, if 
if you come to think of it, operas and plays 
couldn’t very well be given without scene- 
shifters and stage-carpenters, any more than 
they could without singers and actors, so that 
there’s not so much difference between us after 
all,” 

As I walked home after we parted that night, 
I reflected that my friend Johnny had dis- 
covered that first necessity for happiness, in the 
search after which many far cleverer persons 
wreck their lives in vain. In other words, he 
had found his True Vocation. 
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HE concluding book of vol. iii. contains, 
as we said in our notice of the first part 
of this volume, an account of the Music 
of the Middle Ages, the Arabians, and 

the Troubadours, a comprehensive title, which 
leads the reader to expect a very large amount 
of varied information, and in this expectation 
he certainly will not be disappointed. 

In the first chapter an account is given of the 
rise of the famous Song School of St. Gall, 
founded by one of Gregory’s monks, and from 
whence copies of the now celebrated Anti- 
phonary were disseminated all through 
Germany. In this lonely far-away monastery 
rose -up also a school of hymn-writing, and 
among the monkish composers was one named 
Notker, who invented a new form of composi- 
tion called Sequences, which were a kind of 
cross between the hymns and chants, and 
were easy for the common people to learn, 
because there was a syllable to each note, 
instead of many notes to one syllable, as in the 
wandering Gregorian chants. 

After a description of the bell-founding of the 
period, and of the superstitions connected with 
the casting and christening of the bells, we 
reach a time that was barren for art, for the 
toooth year of the Christian era was approach- 
ing, and “ there were wars and rumours of wars, 
and famines, and pestilences, and prodigies in 
the heavens, and other fearful signs,” which 
reminded the people that, according to an old 
prophecy, the world should come to an end in 
the year 1000 A.D. We can hardly wonder, 
therefore, that the little music that was written 
should be sad and dismal in character, or that 
the people sang nothing but litanies and mourn- 
ful chants. When the roooth year began, people 
fled, some to Palestine, where they fancied they 
would be safer from divine wrath, others to 
caves in the rocks, while all business was sus- 
pended, and rich men gave away their property 
to the Church. 

It was a weird and dreadful time, and we can 
well understand the reaction that set in when 
the 1oooth year came to an end, and brought no 
Day of Judgment. In the next chapter this 
phase is well described. We are shown how 
the world, disabused of its terrors, began to 
laugh. Some account is given of the Feast of 
Asses, the Pope of Fools, the Boy Bishop, and 
other such travesties of religious rites, for the 
Church itself had become secularized, “and its 
Kyrie Eleisons began to pass into Carols, and 
its Hymns and Sequences into Popular Songs.” 

A rage for dancing had now taken possession 
of the people, and Triple Time, the true dance 
measure, was born into the world, and pene- 
trated so widely into the music of the day as to 
exclude all other. While the people danced, 
they sang to the rude accompaniments of their 
pipes and tabors. The monks appear at first 
to have been the least influenced by this new 
style of music. The sound of the peasants’ 
songs and dances reached the ears of one monk, 
however, and he was none other than the 
learned Fleming, Hucbald, the profoundest 


scholar in musical lore that any monastery of Tuscany. 


the age could show. When Hucbald listened 
to the songs of the country people, it was not 
the rhythm or the melody that struck him most, 
but the rude instrumental accompaniment of the 
village player, He noticed that some notes 
produced an harmonious effect with the melody, 
and others a discordant one, and it was in 
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secking a reason for this fact that he discovered 
his System of Harmony, his Scale, and a new 
and clearer method of musical notation. 

Upon the elaborate account of Hucbald’s 
studies and inventions, it is impossible for us to 
comment in detail. Suffice it to say, that his 
harmonies consisted of intervals of 4ths, $ths, 
and 8ths only, any of which might be doubled, 
however, and thus formed three parts. These 
parts were only allowed to proceed in the inter- 
vals with which they began, and thus we may 
see, as the author says, “what stiffness will ensue, 
not unlike the stiff drapery and straight figures 
which characterize the sculpture of the age.” 

If Hucbald turned the power of his mind and 
his great learning upon the intricacies of har- 
mony and notation, the science of music was 
indebted. to yet another learned monk, named 
Franco, of Cologne, who laid down new 
principles upon the subject of rhythm, Franco 
collected the popular melodies of his day, and 
found they contained five kinds of rhythm, 
which he named measures, whence they be- 
came known as the Five Measures of Franco. 
He invented an elaborate system by which the 
value of the notes might be reflected, and this 
was done by means of Longs, Breves, and Semi- 
breves, which were the names he gave to the 
three different kinds of notes he invented. He 
was also the first to divide up the stave into bars. 

Thus we see the art of music, which had so 
long remained in darkness and confusion, 
making rapid progress towards the light. Not 
only in harmony and science was this improve- 
ment made manifest, but also in the science of 
organ-building, as we may judge from the 
following passage :—“ They were like flutes in 
sound, or the warbling of nightingales, for they 
were mostly small—some of them so small as to 
be portable—and very delicately and almost 
fastidiously made. Some organs we read of in 
the monasteries, whose pipes were made of pure 
gold, and all had their pipes gilded, and their 
woodwork tricked up with colours and devices.” 
These small organs were only used in the 
monasteries, however ; for the big Romanesque 
churches that were being built in the 9th and 
1oth centuries required organs proportionably 
large. Ten pipes were used to every note 
instead of one, and round the organ “rows of 
bellows stood like casks, sometimes thirty in 
number, and two or more bellows-blowers to 
each.” When we consider that in addition to 
this the compass was so extended as often to 
need two players, whose outstretched arms 
would scarcely span the octave, and who were 
obliged to strike the broad keys with their fists, 
it is easy to understand that these instruments 
had grown to an almost unmanageable size. 

In.spite of the general passion for music, and 
the pains that were taken with the training of 
the boys in the monasteries, there was still great 
laxness in the performance of the services, owing 
to the difficulties which the old music-books 
presented to the learner. The notation of 
Hucbald had not received such general diffusion 
as the rest of his system, and, as the author says, 
“there were no distinctions of tone and semitone, 





noapt expressions of harmonies, and noindication 
of pitch, so that the singers might know at what 
portion of the scale their voices were travelling.” 

To remedy thie'state of confusion yet a third 
monk rose up, whose name was Guido, and 
who belonged to the convent of Arezzo in 
Here again we must leave our 


readers to study for themselves all the wonder- 
| ful discoveries of Guido, by means of which the 
| science of music was rapidly taking the shape 

in which we now know it. We can do no more 
|than indicate a few of the more important 
| inventions by which all succeeding generations 
have benefited. In the first place, hearing the 





wae oh 
choir sing the Hymn of St. John the Baptis, 
“he noticed that the first note of each success, 
ing line was exactly one note above that of the. 
line before it... and taking these notes }, | 
found they made up together six notes of th’ 
scale from C to A.” The syllables belonging ty 
these notes have since become well known, for 
they ran as follows :—-Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, 
Notes and syllables together made a gj 
formula, which was easily learnt by the singers 
In addition to this, Guido invented a new ay | 
clearer system of lettering, which ran from A tp 
G, and was called a Gamut, from Gamma th 
Greek G and “ut.” But Guido’s labours wer 
not yet over. In his day, the stave, if we can 
call it so, consisted of but one line draw 
through the mass of notes, in order to give 
some clue towards proportioning their relatiye 
heights and depths. To this line Guido added 
another, and then hit upon the brilliant idea 
that the-“lines should each indicate a definite 
note, and all the signs which stood on either | 
line accordingly should be taken at that lines 
note, and the others proportionably above or © 
below. it.” The copyists, finding the benefit of 
this plan, added other lines, till there were four 
in all, each a third apart from the others. When 
we have mentioned that Guido was the inventor 
of what in our days is called the clef, we shall 
have enumerated the most important of his 
great discoveries. 

And now having seen by what means the wild 
and wandering spirit of music was caught and 
drilled to take certain forms and shapes, we next | 
come to a picturesque account of the period we | 
have now reached, the close of the -11th centun, 
when Wandering Minstrels swarmed through 
Europe, and disseminated their popular songs 
among the country people. These minstrels 
came to be called Jongleurs, from the fact that | 
they usually added the profession of jugglers o 
acrobats to that of musicians. Their great 
ambition seems to have been to play on as many 


-instruments as possible, and if their own | 


accounts of their acquirements are to bt 
believed, their versatility must have been extra 
ordinary. 
Robert le Mains, “the lute, the violin, the pipe, 
the bagpipe, the syrinx, the harp, the gigue, the 
gittern, the symphony, the psaltery, the orga 
istrum, the regals, the tabor, and the rote.’ In 
an old Latin poem of the period no less than 
twenty-eight varieties of instruments are met 
tioned, the form and manner of use of 
being quite unknown to us in these days. 
The author describes such of those as have 
come down to us, either in bodily shape or only 
in tradition. The violin or geig was, of course, 
the most important of these, and consid 
space is devoted to an account of its history, 
and the manner of its first introduction int 
France. There has been much controverty 
upon this question, for “some say that Saxon 
England was its birthplace, and others that " 
came through Spain from the Arabians.” 
Mr. Rowbotham believes that the . 
claims to independent invention of a rude spect 
of violin called a “ Crwth,” is incontestable, bt 
at the same time there is no doubt that 
instrument, in a very superior form, had long 
been a favourite with the Arabians, 
been introduced by them into Spain, and 
into the rest of Europe. : 
The music of the Arabians is next dealt a 
and here “a variety of stringed instruments, 
every stagé of development, from the 1 


and simplest forms to the most 4 - ie 


laboured masterpieces of beauty, pres¢ 

to oureyes.. . . There were thirty-two variety 
of lute alone, fourteen varieties of viol 
fifteen varieties of other instrume 

in all.” It was not the Arabians, however ” 


“I can play,” ‘says the Minstrel ] 
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of which they had got from the Persians, and 

the Persians from the Aryans of Hindostan. 

The author gives a glowing description of the 
glories of the Court held by the Caliphs of 
ad in the 8th century, when Europe was 
plunged in darkness, and the “centre and 
meeting-place of all the wealth and luxury of 
the East was the city of Bagdad, the mart of the 
world.” The account of the riches of the 
Caliphs, and the manner in which they expended 
them, reads like a sequel to the Arabian Nights. 

For example, among the other gorgeous decora- 
tions of the Palace of Caliphs was a musical 
tree, made of gold and silver. “Its glittering 
foliage spread into eighteen large branches, on 
which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a multitude 
of birds made of the same precious metals. 
While the machinery affected spontaneous 
motion, the birds warbled their naturalharmony.” 

The art of music reached its highest perfection 
at Bagdad, the then capital of the world, in 
«the golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid.” 
The author devotes considerable space to an 
account of the romantic lives of some of the 
great musicians and singers about the court. 
Among these we may cite the composer Zobeir, 
who received 50,000 dirhems of gold for one 
song, and “being told to demand whatever 
further reward he wished, he asked for a country 
house, but the Caliph gave him two villages.” 

The magnificence of Bagdad was repeated 
at Cordova, and the Eastern Caliphs were sur- 
passed in riches by their Spanish rivals. The 
latter gave serious and systematic encourage- 
ment to the professors of music, preferring those 
learned in its science to those merely versatile 
in its art; and it-is not surprising, therefore, 
that in no long time, famous music schools, 
sprang up in all the principal cities of Spain. 

The musical system of the Arabians next 
comes under consideration, and we are shown 
the differences between this and the Greek 
system, with examples of the Arabian scales, 
which consisted, not of tones, but of fractions of 
tones, and were almost akin to the inflections of 
the speaking voice. It was to the Arabians 
that the Spaniards owed certain new dances 
that had been introduced among them, such. as 
the Sarabande, or Saracen’s dance; the Cha- 
conne,a development of the African Chica ; and 
the Fandango, which passed, in a modified 
form, into the Bolero. Other favourite Spanish 
dances were the Giga, or Violin dance, the 
Pabana, which we know as -the Pavan, the 
Ballade and the Courranda, the originals of our 
Ballad and Courante. The latter became, in 
after days, “ transferred into instrumental music, 
and formed one of the chief pillars in the archi- 
tecture of the Suite and Symphony.” 

We are next concerned with the minstrelsy of 
the fight, for the Spanish chivalry was arming, 
and the Cid was moving on the frontiers of the 
Arabian Monarchy. In the strains which excited 
the Spaniards to arms were heard the first notes 
of the Romance music of Europe, and their 
measure was little different to that of the Hymns 
and Sequences which were intoned by the 
monks in the services of the Church. In the 
Course of time Cordova fell into the hands of 
the Christians, and the great Spanish Caliphate 
was broken up into many littlekingdoms. The 
vag music being now in its decline, the 
: oo turns to a consideration of the Provengal 
hidehear music. The Provencal minstrels 
wien e roubadours, from the word “‘ trobar,” 

nt, and, unlike the minstrels of former 
ys, were men of high rank, who only com- 
posed their songs, which they employed the 
Jongleurs to sing for them. 
— to the Troubadours and their jong- 
Ost Important step forward was made 


nsible for all these instruments, many |. 
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time of Hucbald, had remained almost stationary. 
The jongleurs were, of course, in nc way bound 
by the traditions of Church music, and as they 
now went about with their masters in bands, 
instead of roaming alone, they “ harmonized 
the songs as they sang them in their own wilful 
way, extemporizing harmonies and surprising 
combinations of voices with the same ready 
wit they bad always displayed.” This extem- 
pore harmony was known as Descant. At first 
the melody was merely sung by the main body 
of jongleurs, while one improvised his descant 
above it ; but before long, from one extempore 
descanter they passed to, two, and the highest of 
the two descants was called the Treble or 
Triple part. 

The jongleurs soon got beyond the simple 
progressions ‘of 4ths, sths, and 8ths, which 
Hucbald had ordained should not be departed 
from. They introduced the intervals of -3rds 
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_ reader would have been grateful. Having said 
thus much, however, we have done with fault- 
finding, and will only remark, in conclusion, 
that whoever has read and “ inwardly digested ” 
the three thick volumes which constitute Mr. 
Rowbotham’s work may congratulate himself 
upon having received a liberal education in 
musical history. 


Gounod. 


Appetit test 97 








HE following sonnet and verses by the 
late Rev. Alexander- Russell, Dean of 
Adelaide, were suggested by Gounod’s 

new oratorio “Mors et Vita.” It is in- 

teresting to read contributions from ‘the other 





side of the world;” and especially this from 


and 6ths, as well as “ Passing Notes,” till “‘ with | the, pen of one who was, within a few months, 


the exception of the simple principle, which 
their good ear led them to, that every discord 
should be succeeded by a concord, nothing in 
the range of musical combinations was safe 
from the extravagancies of the jongleurs.” 
After a description of the romantic lives of the 
Troubadours, their poetry and music, the author 
gives a list of the most famous among. them, 
together with an account of the celebrated 
Courts of Love. 

The time of their downfall was now near at 
hand. Graduallythe Troubadours,and the ladies 
whose praises they sang, came under the 
influence of the heretical sect of the Albigenses, 
with whom they were identified, and thanks to 
whose teaching they deteriorated in morals, and 
began to attack the Church and the priests in 
their songs. Pope Innocent III. thereupon 
preached a crusade against Albigenses, Trou- 
badours, and all this now impious land of Pro- 
vence. The Christian army of twenty thousand 


men-at-arms and two hundred thousand villeins; -| 


besides bishops and clergy, marched against 
the principal towns of Provence, which they 
captured, and burnt or tortured the people to 
death “‘with immense joy.” Even Pierre, the 
Troubadour king of Aragon, who came to the 
rescue with the flower of Catalonia, was con- 
quered and slain, he and all his gallant army. 
“The gay reign of Love and the Troubadours 
was over for ever.” 

With these words the book comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, though for what, reason we cannot 
exactly see, since though the Troubadours were 
rooted out-of the land, the art they loved was 
destined in the future to reach greater heightsthan 
they had ever dreamed of. We trust there may be 
some chance of a sequel to this work, which, as 
our readers may have gathered from the slight 
outline we have given, is quite unique in its way. 
It is impossible to say too much in praise of 
Mr. Rowbotham’s style, which is picturesque 
and, at the same time, absolutely lucid and 
direct, his sentences being often almost epigram- 
matic in their extreme conciseness and brevity. 

Where so much is admirable, it seems almost 
ungrateful to call attention to any weak spot, 
but we cannot refrain from pointing out one or 
two faults of construction, which render Mr. 
Rowbotham’s History much less valuable as a 
book of reference than it ought to be. In 
the first place, we complain of the total absence 
of index, table of contents, or headings to 
the chapters, especially in view of the in- 
ordinate length of some of the chapters, and the 
variety of subjects with which they deal. In 
the second place, if Mr. Rowbotham had con- 
descended to give a few more dates, instead of 
occasionally remarking, en passant, that such- 
and-such a personage flourished ‘“‘ about” such- 








to pass that “solemn threshold” of which he 
sang. : 
GOUNOD. 


Song lifts the spirit on its wings, and some 
Who cannot formulate a creed defined 

Have felt the Master’s magic touch unwind 
The tangled web of thought that kept them dumb, 
That noble height of brow, so deeply lined, 
Doth fitly frame the workings of a mind 
Subdued and grave, as solemn visions come. 
A Seer truly ! For, though man is blind, 
The seeker taught of God will surely find. 
He stands as one who from a lofty height 
Surveys the scene of human life and death, 
Sees life is daily dying, but the sight 
Dismays him not, for with the parting breath 
Roll back the gates of passionless delight. 


‘*MORS ET VITA.” 


The threshold is solemn ; he stands and wails 
Half fearing, and hardly anticipates 

The vision of glory waiting for him. 

Perhaps the lamp of his life he would trim, 
Still clinging to living, and glances back 

At the pleasant things in the former track, 
Where every spot was familiar and known, 
Though now with briars and thorns overgrown. 


When the chrysalis life is overpast, 

When the empty husk on the ground is cast, 

The beautiful life leaps forth to the light, » 

Like some fair-fashioned ethereal sprite, 

Though perhaps with fear it stirred where it lay, 

Before it emerged into open day. 

So man in his sleep began to awake 

At the first faint hint of day ere it break, 

Yet trembled a little, it seemed so strange 

That the spirit should know so great a change. 

‘But the curtains of night some hand withdrew ; 

Though the windows were dim, the man looked 

through, 

And shivered to think of the outer cold, * 

When his hand should let go its feeble hold 

On the shreds of being that yet remained. 

The dregs in his cup of life he has drained ; 

One glance of appeal to them that stand by, 

And nothing is left but only to die. 

He cannot see well, through the awful gloom, 

The mansion fair, and the light of the room 

Where waiteth for each a more glorious dress 

When the-spirit goes forth in nakedness, 

But the faint reflection seen in the glass 

Of our human thought will the truth surpass. 

The life that changes its fashion hath ceased, 

And then doth the man, a captive released, 

Draw round him a robe of more perfect grace, * 

And wander at large in a wider space. 

The veil of the flesh has fallen aside ; 

If the man redemption has purified 

Bears still the resemblance of ripened fruit 

To the germ of life that lay in the root, 

The form and the vesture are changed indeed, 

As the flowers’ rich hues were hid in the seed. 
12th October 1885. A. Russe, 
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A Ruddian Violin. 


BY HENRI GREVILLE. 


— 0'—— 
CHAPTER L. 


LApOF awaited his guests on the threshold 
of his open door; his dwelling was not osten- 
tatious, but he owned, what is better than mere 
luxury, fat cows and fine sheep. Buried up to 
his knees in the wild grass of the steppe, he 
was looking along the road impatiently ; dark 
shadows of the trees were appearing on the 
ground, and he was beginning to fear that the 
day might pass without bringing his friends. 
Mouza, no less wild, but more timid, had 
approached several times to look along the 
road too,, but she had retired precipitately 
whenever he had wished to detain her. 

Mouza felt much afraid of the ladies who 
were coming, yet she was very anxious to know 
them. What were women like who lived “in 
the world” and played on the piano? She re- 
gretted the idea of her solitude being disturbed ; 
for the last few weeks she had got on very well 
with André, however her natural curiosity carried 
her away about those unknown beings who 
would open a new vista of the world to her. 

In her whimsical little mind a great change 
had been gradually brought about. The tales 
which André had told her, and some books 
which he had read to her, had opened her eyes 
to the fact that there existed a society whose 
manners were different from those of the steppe. 
She learnt how strange was her behaviour ; she 
became aware that Ladof really owned this 
house, which, until now, she had regarded as 
her own in spite of all the arguments used to 
convince her. With the conviction that she 
was not in her own house, and consequently 
was enjoying the owner's hospitality, sorrow at 
her action had entered her mind, which she felt 
very vaguely and obscurely. But these new 
reflections had made her timid, with timidity 
shame had entered her soul, the history of Bela 
had taught her the meaning of love, and she 
felt that for the future Ladof would occupy the 
first place in her mind, now that her father was 
dead and buried in the churchyard some verstes 
from there. Thus suddenly awakened to her 
situation, Mouza had formed a great resolution, 
which she could not carry out by herself, but 
was hoping for help from the expected visitors. 

A ray of sunshine illuminated the road, and 
discovered to the watchers a cloud of dust. 

“ Here they are!” cried Ladof, turning round | 
to his little friend. | 

She had disappeared. The cloud of dust was | 
approaching quickly, for Russian postilions make | 
it a point of honour to arrive at a gallop. The 
two tarantasses which were conveying the artists | 
stopped before the brick house, and André | 
found himself embraced by his friends before | 
he had time to offer his hands to the ladies. 

When Helen and her mother had alighted,— | 
an easy enough operation for the young girl, | 
but not so for her mother,—they looked around, 
a little taken aback ; then, after the necessary | 
introductions, all walked towards the dining- | 
room. 

To the inexpressible surprise of André, Mouza 
was standing near the samovar, before a table 
covered with white linen and spread with a | 
tempting repast. He had given orders to the 

servant, but had not expected this canadian | 
from his little savage; he thanked her by a| 
most gracious smile, which she accepted as her | 
right with much dignity and a becoming blush, | 
which made her look quite charming. After | 
a short time she answered Helen, by mono- | 
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syllables it is true, but with a certain timid 
grace which soon won the young artist’s heart. 

Very early next morning Demiane and Victor 
went to join André, who was walking,\his hands 
behind his back, in the garden. 

“Well,” said Demiane, “has my letter borne 
fruit ?” 

“What says the grave Victor to this absurd 
project ?” 

“] think my brother is right. I should not, 
perhaps, have thought of it myself, but 1 approve 
the idea. You must thank Demiane for the 
suggestion, but then he is in a similar happy 
position with yourself.” 

“ Oh,” said Ladof, passing his arm familiarly 
through the young violinist’s. “ What have you 
been doing?” 

“Nothing,” murmured Demiane, embarrassed, 
“nothing at all; Victor is joking. Then will 
you marry her? When?” 

“When Mouza likes.” 

“ Have you spoken to her about it?” 

It was André’s turn to appear confused. He 
hesitated, tried to speak two or three times, 
could not find words, and ended by laughing. 

“What an idiot I am!” he said, taking 
courage. ‘‘No, I have not spoken to her 
of it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because I tell you that I am an idiot! 1 
am afraid she will refuse me.” 

Our friends exchanged glances uneasily. 
Indeed, what if she did refuse ? 

“Would you like Helen to speak to her about 
it?” suggested Victor suddenly, his face lit up 
with joy at this happy thought. 

“Very much!” cried Ladof ; “it is a capital 
idea! Your little Helen is so charming! 
Demiane, why do you not marry her? She 
is just the woman for you! She appears to be 
as sensible as you are foolish. Eh!” 

This time it was Demiane who looked foolish. 

“Are you afraid that she will refuse you?” 
said Ladof jokingly. 

Demiane did not feel in a humour for laugh- 
ing, nor did Victor; each had unthinkingly 
sprung a mine under the other's feet. 

“ She has refused you !” said André suddenly ; 
“it is written on your red cheeks, my friend 
Demiane. Don’t bear me any ill-will, but try 
and prevent the same from being my case. 
You are not vindictive. That is well. Help 
me and I will help you,—-that is the motto of 
the prudent man, and of societies for mutual 
help.” 

Some hours later, Helen, rather uneasy at 
the mission she had accepted, joined Mouza in 
the Virginia-creeper arbour where she had wept 


| so bitterly over Lermontof’s tale. The little 


savage smiled at seeing her approach; she 
had held aloof from the newcomers through 
timidity, but was well pleased to see herself 
sought out. She made room for Helen on the 
little worm-eaten bench, and both sat in silence 
for a minute. The young musician broke the 


| silence. 


“How pretty it is here!” she said in her 
harmonious voice. 

“Is it not?” cried Mouza, happy to find some 
subject on which she could be enthusiastic. 

“(One should live here happily enough,” con- 
tinued Helen. ‘ But you are happy, are you 
not?” 

Mouza, thrown back upon her perplexities, 
became sad and uneasy. She was unable to 
conceal her distress, and after a moment she 
uttered the following astonishing request,— 

“ Will you take me away with you?” 

“ Do you wish to leave here ?” 

“I must! I ought to have left when he 
came, but I will not go with the agent. I 
detest him. I should like to go with you.” 





“ Where?” 

“T do not know,” said Mouza with a sigh, 
“Where do girls go when they cannot stay at 
home? For this is not my home, it belongs to 
him, but ”— 

She stopped short. It was so difficult to 
explain for one unaccustomed to such hard 
problems. Helen seized the opportunity which 
offered itself. 

“ He does not wish you to go away, Mouza” 
she said, caressing the girl’s brown hand; “he 
wishes, rather, that you would remain here 
always ; he wishes that this house in which you 
were born should become your own, so that you 
might live and die with him.” 

Mouza looked at this quiet girl who was say. 
ing such extraordinary things, and saw that she 
was speaking seriously. 

“What do you mean?” she said hesitatingly, 

“ There is but one way, Mouza;; it will be to 
take the house with its proprietor. Have you 


.| any—any friendship for M. Ladof?” - 


The young girl blushed suddenly. 

“He is good,” she said quickly; “he is very 
good and obedient ; he always does what I tell 
him.” 

If André could have heard, he would have felt 
little flattered by this remark. 

“ Then you love him ?” 

Mouza did not reply. 

‘* Would you like to pass your whole life with 
him; or would you rather leave him and go 
elsewhere, as you said just now?” 

‘He is good,” repeated the girl, without look. 
ing up. 

“You will consent to marry him, will yoy 
not?” 

“Marry him?” said Mouza, rising; “he 
wishes to marry me?” 

The poor gir!’s face was covered with blushes. 


She was the daughter of a peasant, and no one © 


ever knew if the old steward had been married 
or not. Mouza had heard it spoken of, for the 
village children had taunted her with it in their 
childish quarrels, and the idea of marriage 
seemed to her a sort of Eden, dreamed of, but 
unapproachable. 

“Will you marry him?” repeated Helen 
gently, ‘“‘and be to him a good and submissive 
wife till death; help him to bear misfortune, and 
rejoice with him in his happiness? For that is 
marriage, devotion to each other, and he will 
protect and love you.” 

“He has already protected me,” stammered 
the girl. “Where is he?” 

“In the orchard, awaiting your answer.” 

Without speaking a word, Mouza rose, and, 
contrary to her custom, walked quietly to the 
orchard gate. She opened it and entered, find- 
ing Ladof walking alone, meditating on what 
he called his ill-luck. Hearing Mouza’s foot 
steps he turned round; she approached and 


bowed to the ground, after the manner of the 


peasants. 
“What is it?” he asked angrily, not thinking 
that she had seen Helen, and imagining that tt 
was a piece of childish nonsense. ‘ 
“] will be your wife and your servant,” said 
Mouza humbly, her eyes filling with tears. 
He seized her in his arms and lifted her up 
joyfully. : 
“Then you love me?” he said, putting her 
down, but not ceasing to embrace her. 
“I do not know; but I know that I cannot 
live far from you. 1 thought of going away; 
it was so hard! I do not think I should have 
been able to ; I should have come back.” — 
He looked at her delightedly, and yet 4 little 
amusedly. . 
“You will not mind if I say éhow to you! 
continued Mouza. “Before you came I — 
said you to any one, except to the agent, an®® 
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do not remember ever having spoken to him. 
It seems so strange to say you!” 

“Do not mind about that,” cried Ladof, 
laughing heartily. “Paradise is opened, we 
shall be as happy as the little birds you have 
forbidden me to hunt.” 

The joy of these two filled the house. It was 
arranged that the wedding should take place 


assist at the ceremony, and leave the next day, 
leaving the young couple to their honeymoon. 


CHAPTER LI. 


LapoF kept singing all day long, and Demiane 
for want of a piano was improvising for hours 
together, confiding to his violin his inexpressible 
sorrows. Madame Mianof remained in solitude 
inher own room. She had ordered the servant 
to bring her tea four or five times a day, and 
she passed her time as agreeably there as any- 
vhere else, amusing herself with patéences and 
cigarettes. 

Victor had thrown himself into the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, as if all his life he had 
done nothing else. A hammer in his hand and 
nails in his pocket, one might see him perched 
ona ladder arranging and disarranging, hang- 
ing curtains here, demolishing partitions there, 
and taking his ré/e of upholsterer quite seriously. 
Ladof had profited by his good nature and 
cleverness to make many little alterations in the 
house which rendered it more convenient, but 
which till then he had not had the courage to 
undertake. 

Demiane appeared desirous of regaining the 
time he had lost at Piatigorsk, and practised his 
violin with a praiseworthy diligence. He spoke 
little, seemed sad, and his friends saw plainly 
that he was overcome with regret. But was it 
regret for the lost love of Cleopatra, or for the 
precious time which he had wasted in his folly? 
Did he regret Cleopatra, or was he reproaching 
himself for having loved her ? 

Helen alone could answer this question. In 
his new humility and his great sadness, she saw 
temorse, not regret; but she took no notice of 
It, not wishing to lose, by too prompt a pardon, 
the Denefit of this return to his better feelings. 
Besides, she herself was uneasy ; not that she 
had any fears for her future, she knew now that 
she was talented enough to be able to supply 
her own and her mother’s needs ; but to witness 
the happiness of others is a sorrowful sight 
for those who suffer, and she was suffering. 
The jealousy which she would not allow herself 
to feel for the Princess when she was paramount 
with Demiane, returned now with singular 
Pree besides, she feared the instability 
dea . She asked herself if he would 
m wn : . if he would be a good husband, 
pes al a elles might not regain an empire 
sade ambitious plebeian ; and to such ques- 

ng her reply was not consoling, 

c dg eve of the marriage, Mouza found her 
Py ‘sage alone, seated at the window; 
mar . ing about the future with a heavy 
voulas ooheapoe. and the autumn wind 
rhe lear .d a ve in the dreary evening air the 

- os “ had fallen from the poplars. 

i the day weré sad, but Mouza 
lari Ss no longer. She sat down near 

and only friend, and without speaking 


t . 
po her hand, which she caressed with her 


“y ” i 
‘a talhick she said at last timidly, “to beg 


done for a great friend for what he has 


“Wh . : 
emir '§ My great friend?” asked Helen in 


“The one who plays on the violin—Demiane; 
he loves you more than any one else ; he loves 
you as much as I love André.” 

“Who told you so?” said the young artist, 
blushing. ; 

“T have seen it; I am learned now! I have 
learnt many things since last spring. Will you 
thank him for me? I am afraid; I dare 
not.” 

“J will thank him willingly,” said Helen ; 
“but what for?” 

“ For having told André that he should marry 
me.” 

“ Was it he who advised M. Ladof so?” 

“Yes! Did you not know it?” 


was of little consequence to the others whether 
the idea originated with Ladof himself or any 
one else ; to her alone it seemed much. 

‘¢T shall thank him,” she said dreamily ; “he 
has done well ; he is kind-hearted.” 

“Is he not? I am but a little savage, not 
much better than a peasant; André is a seigneur,; 
but when one loves, that makes no difference. Is 
not that your idea, Helen?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, stroking 
hair. 

“And you,” continued the young bride-elect, 
—‘“why do you not marry your friend? . He 
would be delighted, any one can see. Do you 
not love him?” . 

“Very much,” said Helen, troubled. 

‘“*Then why will you not make. him happy? 
See how gay André is since we have been 
engaged! Does it give you pleasure to see him 
sad?” 

“No, oh no!” said Helen bitterly. 

“Ts he not rich enough ?” 

“Tt is not that.” 

“Then is he not good enough ?” 

“He is good,” replied Helen ; “but a husband 
should be more than that.” 

“Why? Do you not see how badI am! I 
know nothing, I am good for nothing; I have 
often tormented André, and yet he will marry 
me. It is because he loves me. But you do 
not love your friend enough.” 

Helen lowered her head. This whimsical 
and ignorant child was a singular mentor. But 
she was right. André would marry her in 
spite of her faults. Why then did she expect 
Demiane to be faultless before marrying him? 
Would she not have a thousand times more 
influence over him in the intimacy of the 
domestic hearth? Had he not already learned 
to respect her, to consult her in everything? 
Did he not need her? Besides, could she live 
away from him? Away from him! No doubt 
she could, but at what a sacrifice ! 

A sound of footsteps was heard in the next 
room. 

“There he is,” said Mouza, “I am sure. 
Tell him what you have promised me.” 

She glided out of the room, met Demiane on 
the threshold, smiled at him, and disappeared. 
Demiane did not expect to find Helen alone ; 
he hesitated a moment, then sat down on the 
chair which Mouza had just vacated. Since 
their morning interview at Piatigorsk they had 
never been ‘alone together. He thought of it, 
and she also, for she turned away her face and 
looked out of window, tears falling down her 
cheeks. 

“We set out to-morrow,” said the young man 
calmly ; “ we shall not have another /4¢e-a-¢é7e, 
Helen. Let us talk unreservedly, since chance 
has given us the opportunity.” 

She made a slight movement with her head, 
indicating consent. 

“You will come to Moscow with us; and 
afterwards what do you think of doing?” 


Mouza’s 








“I do not know !” she said, discouraged. 


No, Helen had never heard it spoken of; it 


The idea of separation took away all her 
energy. ’ 

“Would you like to remain at Moscow and 
make a name? I shall do my best to help 
you. But, dear Helen, have you thought of the 
dangers which surround young people like us? 
Have you thought what the world will say if 
they see us always together ?” : 

She looked at him, surprised at his having 
thought of all this. He thought much of her, 
then! The egotism with which she had so 
often reproached him, had given way to more 
generous preoccupations. 

“I shall do as.you like, Helen,” continued 
Demiane. “If you wish, I shall speak to M. 
Roussof, and he will do for you, with his 
friends, what he has done for me; and I shall 
go somewhere else, whenever you tell me to go, 
so that I shall not be in your way; but you will 
allow me to write to you, will you not?” 

Helen did not reply immediately. 

“ Mouza has asked me to thank you,” she 
' said, after a short silence. ‘‘ She says that you 
were very kind in counselling Ladof to marry 
her. I think so too, Demiane, and say that you 
are good.” 

‘Good! oh no!” said the young man sadly. 
“‘ For the last three weeks I have been weighing 
my merits, and I am not worth much! I have 
considered also my conduct to you, Helen, and 
I am very culpable. When I disposed of -you 
so insolently that evening at the Villa, you 
remember? I was mad! quite mad! And you 
have been very generous not to throw my folly 
in my teeth! It is since then that I have 
understood my pride and*stupidity. You did 
well to refuse me, Helen; I am not worthy of 
you. Shall I be one day? I hope so! oh, I 
do hope so! But is it possible ?” 

He sighed profoundly; the sigh came from 
his heart. He was a penitent restored to 
reason. 

“Where there is a will there is a way!” said 
Helen. “You must will.” - 

“T am willing enough!” said Demiane 
desperately ; “but alone, with no one to 
counsel me. You will write to me?” 

“We shall remain together,” said the young 
girl softly. The growing darkness gave her 
courage. ; 

“And the danger of which I spoke, and this 
rumour of our engagement, this wrong which I 
so madly did you, and which nothing can undo? 
Ah, if you loved me! if you would love me!” 

‘*T have told you that I love you,” murmured 
Helen. 

“Then, you... Is it not possible? Tell me 
that I hear aright; do you consent?” 

“TI consent,” said the young girl in a firm 
voice. ‘ But listen to me, Demiane. ,I can 
pardon you anything so long as you do not lie. 
I can pardon you even for forswearing your 
faith, which God grant you may never do! But 
you are weak. Only I could never forgive you 





a contemptuous word, a disdainful action to 
me! I may be deceived ; I am not beautiful ; 
but I have-as great a soul as your own, and in 
becoming your wife I shall be your equal. Let 
us be lenient to each other, my friend. We are 
so weak to struggle against evil !” 

He knelt down before her, and she sealed 
this betrothal with tears. 

The next day, at the same hour, our friends 
took leave of the bride and bridegroom, who 
had been united’ that morning. They left the 
happy house where there had been so much joy, 
with a feeling of regret softened by hope. André 
had promised to spend the winter at Moscow. 
While they were still some hundred verstes 
from Moscow, Madame Mianof was informed 
of her daughter’s future happiness. The idea 
filled her-with joy ; and for a long time all her 
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patiences were consecrated to the solution of an 
important problem; should Helen be married 
in white silk or tarlatan ? 

‘“* Not white silk,” said Demiane, with a slight 
shudder when he was consulted. “I detest 
white silk ; anything you like but that.” 

Six months after their marriage, they went to 
pay a visit to Demiane’s parents. The archi- 
mandrite had aged much ; but he seemed to be 
passing away, rather than dying. He took little 
Helen aside affectionately on their departure, 
and confided to her a secret which he had kept 
all his life,—it was a roll of sacred songs to 
which he had composed the music. 

“ When I am dead,” he said to his little friend, 
“ you will play them, you will sing them if you 
can; but only after I am buried. I must not 
give myself up to vain thoughts of pride; per- 
haps when I die the good God will forgive me.” 

His wish was too soon fulfilled, for the follow- 
ing winter he passed away, gently and without 
a shock. His songs, introduced to the public 
under a borrowed name, obtained prodigious 
success. The excellent man was a great 
musician, 

The Princess married Raben; they lived 
abroad for the rest of their lives. Since her 
second marriage, Cleopatra changed her manner 
of life. It was not that she disliked it, but 
Demiane's conduct gave her a shock. After she 
lost her fetish, she became religious. 

It is not very rare in the world of art to see 
husband and wife, one in heart and mind, 
achieving a great reputation. Such was the 
destiny of Demiane and Helen: fortune and 
glory came to them together. Victor takes care 
of their children, and is perfectly happy. 


THE END. 


“Accidentafs. 
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A curloUS ADVERTISEMENT.‘ To be a good 
organist, use the Mercury Boot and Shoe Company’s 
flexible boots and shoes for pedalling.” 


* * 

‘Ir to be a lover of Wagner's Drawing-Room 
Composer is to be a Philistine, then many of us are 
content to live in Gath a much longer time than 
David found necessary for the growth of his beard.” 


* * OK 


M. DE PACHMANN has had an unsuccessful contro- 
versy with his tailor, Did he think that music’s 
‘power to soothe the savage breast” extended so 
far as to appease the just indignation of a man whose 
ten fingers could wot earn for him fifty guineas for one 
night’s work, but could at least produce what the 
brilliant virtuoso could not appear without ! 


* * * 


WE are not unfrequently favoured with letters trom 
the Colonies—sometimes from the Antipodes—en- 
thusiastic concerning music in the first place, and our 
Magazine in the second. Among these this month 
of January is one from Bloemfontein, in the Orange | 
Free State, South Africa, dated December 17, 1887. 
They have been favoured with a visit from Reményi, 
and forward a cutting from a Bloemfontein paper, 
which we here give :— 

** Criticism has a very difficult task in dealing with 
an artist like Reményi. To speak of the executive 
gifts of a man who learnt all the schools could teach 
him some half century ago, is verily like saying that a | 
great actor knows his alphabet. But the executive | 
faculty alone does not make the artist. For that the) 
intellectual or poetic gift is necessary ; and it is in the 
possession of both qualities that Reményi’s strength | 
lies. This rare power seems peculiar to the Soe 
garian race. Three such giants as Liszt, Joachim, 





and Reményi will, if equalled, remain unexcelled for | five o'clock tea? By all means, we should say, when | Russia); song, ‘* The Quail ;” trio in B flat 
many © year, ’ 


‘ Z 





‘The most admirable feature of the great violinist | 
is his complete absence of self-consciousness. From 
the instant he lifts his violin to his shoulder to the 
end, it is plain that his idea is: ‘I am not going to 
win admiration, and astonish the audience; but 
to interpret the music to the utmost of my powers.’ | 
Carlyle, it is said, wrote in an automatic state, and 
such we imagine to be the condition of Reményi when 








List of musicians lately killed by foreign news, 
paper reports :—Tamberlik, tenor (more than once) ; 
Carl Formes, basso (several times); Emil Bach (last 
summer) ; Edward Reményi, violinist (last autumn), 
But unlike the ‘‘ brave King Brian,” their slayers did 
not ‘‘kill them dead;” and they are all alive, 
teaching, playing, doing business, and enjoying the 
flattering obituary accounts in the said papers, — 


he has his instrument in his hand. * * * 

‘* Paganini left behind him some pieces for the | THE Business of Amusement— 
instrument for ever identified with his name, very | : 
probably with the sardonic reflection: ‘Those whu | London. Nes. pores Capital. all 
can play them are welcome to them.’ Reményi has qh. atres............ pa donee 
accepted the weird Italian’s hypothetical challenge. | Music Halls........ 475 
Such a combination of digital gymnastics was surely eee ane 4451000 4,000,000 150,0¢0 
never before conceived by a human brain. Difficulty —_ —_———_. 
is multiplied upon difficulty, over which the player 586 _ 515,000 
triumphed with the utmost ease. The left-handed Country. 
pizzicato passage at the end fairly electrified the | . 1» 530 Towns. 
audience, and the enthusiasm was immense, Each | Theses san o8 ig pavinn's 209, 327/170 

| Concert Halls, etc... 959 777;97° 

number played by the master was rapturously encored. | Music Halls......... 162 144.750 6,250,000 350;¢00 


Like enthusiasm has never been seen at any concert 
in Bloemfontein. But a better proof of appre- 
ciation than the plaudits of the auditory was the 
rapt attention and suppressed excitement while he 
was on the stage. 

‘‘The only thing in the way of adverse comment 
we have to make on the Reményi visit is, that there 
was too little of this kind of thing given, and too much 
musical fireworks. It is interesting now and then to 
see what the violin can be tortured to do, as in 
Paganini’s compositions, but it is not music. One of 
Mozart’s melodies is worth all that Paganini ever 
wrote. Reményi-has doubtless been told that he 








1,330 1,249,890 
Grand Total ....1,286 — 1,764,890 £10,250,000 — 500,000 
We may add as a rider to these figures, that the 
proprietors of the above 1886 places of amusement 
probably pay very little less every year, in Imperial 
and local taxation, than one million sterling, And 
still we are a dull people, and take our pleasures sadly! 
* ok * 

HERR GRIMM, organist of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Broughty Ferry, N.B., has passed an exami- 
nation at the Royal Academy of Music, and succeeded 
in gaining the diploma of Licentiate of Music of that 











must ‘tickle‘the ears of the groundlings’ with what 
is vulgarly called ‘ faking,’ but most of those who 
went to hear him night after night would have pre- 
ferred to hear the inspirations of Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, and the other heaven-born masters. Our 
visitor has shown that his powers are as great in this 
legitimate sphere of his art as in the other, and he 
would enhance his reputation by using his marvellous 
natural and acquired executive gifts for works. really 
worthy of them.” 

These concerts were well attended, the President 


and Lady Brand, and nearly all the leading citizens | 


being present. We shall be very glad to receive and 
publish more of such news from a far country. 


* * * 


From Bloemfontein to St. Leonard’s is a ‘far | 


cry.” Music lovers at our southern watering-place 
have lately been delighted by a concert of chamber 
music, in which the principal instrumentalists were 
Herr Gompertz, violinist; Herr Leo Stern, pupil 
of Signor Piatti, on the ‘cello; and Mr. Ralph 
Livings, the giver of the concert, a pupil of M. de 
Pachmann; with two ladies, Mdlle. Marie de Lido, 
a Russian, soprano, and Miss Romola Tynte, whose 
recitations were greatly applauded. Among the 
works given were Rubinstein’s pianoforte trio in 
B flat, Wieniawsky’s Legende for violin solo; a 
Romance and Tarantelle for ’cello by D. Cosma; 
Chopin’s Ballad in E flat for pianoforte solo ; 
Spanish dances by Sarasate, and Gade’s pianoforte 
trio in F. A Russian national song was given in 
Russian by Mdlle. Marie de Lido. The evening 
was one of great enjoyment. 


* * * 


Mr. GLADSTONE has written as follows to the 
editor of the Nonconformist Musical Journal :— 


‘¢S1r,—Ever since the time of St. Augustine—I 
might perhaps say of Saint Paul—the power of 
music in assisting Christian devotion has been upon 
record, and great schools of Christian musicians have 
attested and confirmed the union of the art with 
worship. I sincerely hope your journal may advance 
this purpose in the churches of the Nonconformists. 
Joining you in the further hope that skill and science 


| may always continue to be the handmaids of devotion, 


and may never be used to overshadow it, I remain, 


| your obedient and faithful W. E. GLApsTonE.—-E. pianoforte, violin, viola, and ’cello ; song, se 5 


Minshall, Esq.” 
* Kx 
ARE we to have five o’clock concerts instead of 


they are worth attending, like the Bach Choir, 


College for the violoncello. Although the Institute 
has been in existence since 1822, this’ is the first 
instance in which a degree for the violoncello has 
been obtained, and the honour reflects much credit 
on Herr Grimm. 

* * * 

A PIANIST, with Liszt for father, and a princes 
for mother, with her father’s features and some of 
his musical qualities, promises to make a concert tour 
of the world, not for money, but enthusiasm for her art. 

* OK OX 
| Herr BERG, Jenny Lind’s teacher, is still a pro- 
| fessor of music in Sweden. He is eighty-six years old. 
* * * 





| 


among many interesting details about Jenny Lind, 
| the following is stated as the true amount of her 
' earnings in America :—‘‘ Her net profit for the year 


| to found schools for poor children, and therefor 


_during the Barnum engagement, her net earings © 


| were only £15,200.” 
* * * 


| WE have had two beautiful little programmes sett 


| us from Birmingham, “ An Afternoon with Mendel 
sohn,” and “An Afternoon with Beethoven 
These very delightful and recherché private matinés 
were held at ‘‘ The Dell,” King’s Norton, the beauti- 

| ful inansion of a well-known lover of music and 

| arts generally,—Belliss, Esq. The principal pe 


| formers on boih occasions (Jan. 7th and 14th) wert \ 


Mrs, Hale, Mr. T. Ward, and Messrs. E. W. 
| A. J. Priestley, whose names are familiar to the 
| musical world of the great midland capital, 5 
entertainments not only give proof of solid musical » 
quality in the provinces, but also tend in af 
degree to increase its cultivation. The music givel, 
with great and highly appreciated ability, ¥* : 
follows: —-Jan. 7. Mendelssohn’s Quartet vy 
minor (Op. 2), for pianoforte, violin, viola, and waa 
song, ‘There be none of Beauty’s Daughles; 
| solo pianoforte, Andante Cantabile and Pre 
in B. major; song, ‘ Autumn ;” solo: vi és 
Romance Sans Paroles ; trio in C minor (Op. : 
piano, violin, and ‘cello; song, “ Herdsm 
| Song ;” solo violin, from Concerto, Op- 64. tb 
| Jan. 14th. Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. r 


| sonata in B flat (Op. 22), for pian 


_ Know’st thou the Land ;” sonata for pi d 
| 
| violin in E minor (dedicated to the es 





for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. 








In a letter published by Mr. Arthur Payne, 
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ae is a clock now in existence,—but where we | but even in this more’ developed form the instrument | that of the explosion of a bomb in a house. There 
cannot undertake to say, probably somewhere ‘‘down | is scarcely adapted to solo uses, although in an | was another Frenchman at the villa, M. Bousquet, 


East,”—which towers above all other clocks, Stras- 
bourg included. It marks years, and leap years, and 
is constructed to run for centuries, when, its maker 
admits, its mechanical works will have to be changed. 
People will probably evolve the time of day out of 
their own consciousness by that time. The face of 
the clock is ten feet square, and has a number of 
dials and little niches where more than -a hundred 
little figures have their hiding-place. They are.to 
allegorize human life. 
* * * 

Ir not musical, this clock is noisy ; an angel hits a 

bell with a hammer every minute, till fifteen are 

, when another angel in a red robe strikes the 
quarter. At the first quarter a child appears from a 
lower door ; at the second, a youth ; at the third, a 
middle-aged and spectacled man ; and at the fourth, a 
decrepit individual. During these appearances, a 
dark and winged figure, representing Death, has 
been vainly endeavouring to strike a bell in an upper 
niche, but has been prevented by an angel, who thus 
“protects the human family ” until the fourth quarter, 
when Death gets the better of him, strikes the hour, 
and “bundles the old man into eternity.” The 
twelve apostles appear each hour. 

* Ok OK 

At morning, noon, and night, a number of bell- 
ringers ring their respective bells ‘‘ with vindictive 
energy.” There are other wonders besides these,— 
the sign of the zodiac, the seasons, the months, etc., 
are all expressed by this unparalleled clock. The 
whole structure is surmounted by a cock which crows 
at six and twelve o'clock. 

* * * 

BEETHOVEN’S sonata in B flat, Op. 22, No. II, 
was first published in 1802. ‘‘ Well engraved,” said 
Beethoven to Hoffmeister the publisher, ‘‘ but you 
have been a long time about it!” The price given 
for the sonata was 20 ducats, about £10 English 
money, | ( 
* OK | 

We hear from New York an amusing story of an 
inopportune appearance upon the stage,—perhaps for 
the first, and hopefully the last time,—of a cat. Mrs. 
Langtry was in the crisis of a tragical scene, poison 
before her, and pen in hand, writing a farewell letter 
to her husband; the tension of actress and audience 
was at its highest, when suddenly a great black cat 
walked in from the side scene (‘‘ scat!” audibly 
whispered from behind), stopped and blinked at the 
conductor of the orchestra, who shook his stick at him, 
and then paused before the anguished heroine, and 
leisurely surveyed her. This was too much for the 
audience, and finally for the actress—and a ripple of 
laughter passed over stage and auditorium. The 
provoking intruder, having done the mischief, and 
spoiled the climax, dashed through a window, and 
exit, 

* OK OK 

We have heard from his first appearance that 
Josef Hofmann was a second Mozart. Now our 
American cousins say he will be successor to Wagner. 

* ok OK 
bs REMARKABLE title for a piece of dance music— 

President Cleveland Campaign Mazurka, with 
waltz finale” — preludes, interlude, and twelve 
different parts. 

* * 
_ ON the sth ult., Mr, Charles Hallé, at Manchester, 
introduced Wagner’s only symphony for the first time 
to the provinces, 
* * * 
Dr. Bravrorp's “Judith” will on the 28th 


Inst,, at St. James’s Hall, be introduced to West 
End audiences, 


** & 

A SOMEWHAT nov 
on the toth ult. 
Gimenez Manjon 


el entertainment was given 
» at Steinway Hall, when Senor 
Pt a Played a selection of pieces for the 
ehen Guitar, Senor Manjon is deprived of sight, 
9 epee certainty with which he produces 
mei ey as well as the difficult and complicated 

those effects, are therefore all the more 
remar kable, The guitar he uses is of more than 
size, and the number of the strings is eleven ; 





orchestra and for the purposes of, local colour it 
might no doubt be turned to excellent account. How 
well the guitar sounds in connection with the voice 
Mozart has shown in the serenade of “‘ Don Giovanni ” 
as originally scored. Senor Manjon was heard to 
best advanjage in various Spanish airs, which he 
played with remarkable rhythmical feeling and 
altogether in the manner of an artist. The concert- 
giver was assisted, among others, by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, the blind pianist, and a pupil of Dr. 
Campbell’s Normal College, whose technical pro- 
ficiency and earnestness of purpose entitle him to a 
prominent place among contemporary pianists. 
* * % 

Mr, CHARLES LAMOUREUX is the head of a new 
association for the reform and development of the 
musical drama in France and French - speaking 
countries. The name of Wagner appears to be kept 
out of the prospectus, but his spirit is there, and the 
main objects of the society are those for, which he 
contended. It is in contemplation to build a special 
theatre, ‘‘ where composers penetrated with new ideas 
can have their works interpreted, and, above all, can 
familiarize themselves with the masterpieces which 
have opened up the new way.” We trust the associa- 
tion will find means to build up its theatre and begin 
business. There should be a fair field for all comers 
into the region of art, on the principle of the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Be not forgetful’ to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
The chance of an angel in the present case may be 
remote, but that does not affect the duty of keeping 
an open door. 

* ok * 
* NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for the purchasing 
by a syndicate of Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the view 
of pulling down the theatre and rebuilding it as two 
concert halls—one for chamber concerts, to hold 800, 
and the other for oratorios, to accommodate 5000 
people, including 2000 in the shilling seats. Such a 
hall is greatly needed in London. 

* * * 

THE eminent Spanish violinist Sefior Sarasate will 
come to England in May to play at several concerts 
in London and the provinces. 

* * % 


EIGHTY-FOUR years ago Henri Herz was born in 
Vienna, and seventy-seven years since he made his 
first début as a juvenile prodigy, at Coblenz, com- 
posing his first work at the matiire age of eight and a 
half. He was a brilliant player, and aroused the ire 
of the critics by eschewing the classical music of the 
period in favour of operatic fantasias and ‘transcrip- 
tions of his own, of which he has left 250 specimens. 
He lost all his money in a piano business, and then 
went to America to make more, subsequently return- 
ing to Paris in 1851 to re-establish the pianoforte 
factory which bears his name. For nearly thirty 
years past Herz has practically relinquished his 
profession as pianist. 

* * * 


THERE will be general regret at the news that Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann is suffering from rheumatic fever, 
and has been compelled to cancel all her professional 
engagements. So admirable an artist can ill be. 
spared from the field of work. 


* # 


THE February number of Scribner's Magazine will | 
contain many unpublished letters from Mendelssohn | 
to his friend Ignaz Moscheles, and illustrations; 
several of which are from drawings by the great 
composer. These selections will be concluded in the | 


March number. 
+e * 

Some interesting _ particulars respecting Fanny 
Mendelssohn, sister of the composer, in addition to 
those already known, are given in a new work by M. 
J. Sergy. Those which will attract most attention 
relate to the lady’s acquaintance with a popular living 
composer, M. Charles Gounod. Fanny Mendelssohn 
met young Gounod in Rome when she was Madame 
Hensel, and he was a student at the Villa Medicis. 
She charmed the Frenchman with her German music, 
which, as she says, had an effect on him similar to ' 








who was as calm and serious as Gounod was romantic 
and passionate. M. Bousquet was afraid that Gounod 
would become a monk, as he was under the influence 
of Lacordaire, who had just finished his noviciate at 
Viterbo, and was about to found a new order in 
Rome. Lukily for music, however, Gounod remained 
a worldling, and his country gained the composer of 
‘* Faust.” 
* * ® 


M. SARDOU, the able and energetic dramatist, is 
engaged in preparing the libretto for a new opera by 
Massenet. By a curious coincidence the two “ colla- 
borators,” the dramatist and the composer, are work- 
ing opposite each other in the Rue Général-Foy. 
Now and then the sounds of Massenet’s piano reach 
the ears of the playwright over the way; and passing 
strangérs, small boys, grooms, porters, and cabmen 
can occasionally see the author of “La Tosca” 
standing momentarily at his window, passing his 
hands through his, hair, or gazing abstractedly into 
the street, " 


; * ee 


A CURIOUS suicide of an operatic soprano, named 
Bastia, is announced from Milan. She was once very 
popular in the part of Aida; but it is said she retired 
to a cellar, and deliberately starved herself to death, 
because (according to a letter found in her pocket) 
managers declared she was too stout to appear upon 
the stage. 

se * 


At a concert in Paris on the 15th ult., M. 
Lamoureux introduced a complete novelty in the 
shape of a symphony by Goldmark, entitled ‘La 
Noce Villageoise.” It is in five movements, the first 
consisting of a ‘* Nuptial March” played pianissimo 
by the violoncelli. After a short intermezzo and 
scherzo, the finale, on a strongly marked dance, 
concludes this interesting work, which comprises 
passages of really masterful grandeur. 


* * * 


ANOTHER interesting souvenir of Maquet, the 
“collaborator ” of the elder Dumas, has come to light. 
He prepared the ‘‘Chevalier de Maison-Rouge ” 
for the stage of the famous Théitre Historique, 
which Dumas had founded, and promised to supply a 
Song of the Girondins. He set to work in the libraries 
in a most painstaking and conscientious manner, 
but found to his dismay that there was no Chant des 
Girondins on the night before the execution of the 
victims of the Terror. The Girondins had, in fact, 
passed a very sad and melancholy vigil, and were not 
at all disposed to sing. Whereupon Maquet fabri- 
cated in a hurry the well-known ‘‘ Mourir pour la 
Patrie,” for which Varney wrote the music, The 
air was taken up with enthusiasm when the 
‘*Chevalier de Maison-Rouge” was given to the 
public, and Maquet was surprised to hear it sung in 
the street under his windows when the Revolution of 
1848 broke out. 


eK 


ARRANGEMENTS are rapidly proceeding for the 
Handel Festival. Mesdames Albani, Valleria, Nor- 


| dica, Patey, and Trebelli, and Messrs. Lloyd and 


Santley are already engaged, and Mr. Manns will, of 
course, conduct. We may take this opportunity of 
expressing the hope that the programme of the selec- 


| tion day will contain at least a few airs and choruses 


hitherto unheard, and that the parts may bé purged 
of the unwarrantable additions and alterations which 
have given so much offence to musicians in past 


years. 
* * * 


Mr. J. S. SHEDLOCK will shortly read a paper 
before the Musical Association on the correspondence 
between Wagner and Liszt recently published in 
Germany. It is an amusing feature of his corre- 
spondence that a good many of Wagner’s letters to 
Liszt are requests for temporary loans of cash, which, 
to Liszt’s credit be it said, were, even at obvious 


-inconvenience, usually granted, but the repayment of 


which seems still to be ‘‘ the music of the future,” 
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Ofe loark’s Song. 


16 j——- 





/ sat among the heather, beside a mountain rill, 

The wild bees, humming round me, sought honey o'er 
the hill; 

And from the dome of azure a clear, sweet warble rang, 

A skylark mounted o'er me, and this 1s what he sang: 

‘*7 dearly love the sunshine, that pours on hill and 
dale, 

1 he little dimpling brooklet, that chatters down the vale; 





Vhe wild flow'rs and the breeses, the bright blue sky | 


above, 


” 
suvetl love! 


The shy grew dull and cloudy, and all was grey around, 

The lark, still singing: blithely, came to his nest on the 
ground; 

7 vose from out the heather, and down the hillside long, 

My way J wended homewards, and ‘oined his happy 
song: 

‘© Oh! I too love the sunshine, dear Nature's sweetest 
child, 

The brooklet and the breexes, and each fair Mow'ret 
a uld; 

Thee, happy shylark, also; but, oh! all these above, 

Through storm and shine, my heart is thine, for aye, 
my own sweet love!" 

Lucy LESTER. 





Oe Sorrows of a 
gyoung Viotinidt. 


—-0/— 
By LUDWIG TIECK. 


HEN the company had laughed at these 
confessions, the amateur broke in cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ 1 have had my sorrows in life, and 
I also consider that those caused me by 

music have been amongst the most painful. My 
youthful years were embittered by music, and, how- 
ever trivial these sorrows may seem, I cannot think 
of them even now without a shudder.” The com- 
pany begged him to proceed, to which request he 
complied in the following manner :— 

*‘T should be about twelve years old, I was 
vetting on well and rapidly at school, and my teachers 
as well as my parents were satisfied with me, when 
some evil spirit, disliking this pleasantness and har- 
mony, sowed his tares amid the growing wheat. My 
father, a stern yet calm-minded man, a lover of music, 
yet without any talent for it, asked me one afternoon 
if | should like to play an instrument, I had never 
thought about it, but he said that I should have full 
choice, and that I must think it over well. If I did 
not feel any inclination he would not press me ; but 
if I agreed and selected my instrument, I should have 
to practise diligently, Hitherto my ear had been 
deaf to music, and I had listened to it with indifference 
and weariness. I detested operas because the airs 
and duets, of which I understood nothing, stopped 
the action of the piece, which was the only thing 
that interested me. At home we had no music, ex- 
cept in the hours we spent with the dancing-master, 
one of whose best scholars I was; but he had never 
been able to make me comprehend that the music of 
his fiddle had anything to do with dancing. If I hit 
the right time at the beginning, I danced my Minuet, 
Cosack, or whatever it was, right through to the end 
in fine style. If, on the other hand, I did not get 
hold of the time, all his scraping, slackening or quicken- 
ing time, was quite in vain. Indeed, I considered 
it a sort of traditional superstition that they always 
played to dancing. If music troubled me already in 
this way, the music I heard in church was still worse, 
and brought me to the verge of despair. My nerves 
were weak, and the pealing organ with its piercing, 
tremulous sounds confused my brain, and the shrill 
unison singing of the congregation was quite unbear- 
able. Not even now can I quite accustom myself to 





| either ; the organ, however glorious an invention it 


may be, dismays and troubles me when I hear it, 
and that unison singing, which trails along the ground 
so humbly, like a repentant, fettered criminal, though 
I have often heard it perfectly rendered, makes me 
quite downcast, all music and poetry in my heart 
dies down to its last spark, and a gloomy feeling of 
oppression and weariness of life overcomes me. 

‘* So far was I removed from all true musical feel- 
ing, and no trace of talent had disclosed itself, when 
that evil spirit put it in my head that there might be 
a great violinist concealed within me. A violin was 
procured for me, and a teacher engaged. The 
strangest of pupils and the most extraordinary of 


| masters thus i ster s ith me 
But, oh! far more than all of these, 1 love my own | masters thus met, for my master set to work w 


exactly as if he had to deal with a competent violinist 
of some years’ experience. In the first lesson, I 
played only the open strings, which gave my nerves 
assuredly no pleasure. In the following lesson he 
had brought a book with him, in which there were 
some easy airs, ‘This piece,’ he said, ‘is in D 
major,’ It was called ‘Bloom, pretty violet.’ I did 
not trouble myself as to what the two crosses or D 
major might mean, or whether there was one or more 
keys, or what was the signification of the. numerals 
in the first bar, or the various lines and tails to the 
notes. On we played merrily through the piece, I 
imitating him, learning the position of the fingers 
and everything else by heart. The same happened 
with the second and third airs, which were in C major. 
I saw, indeed, that the crosses were now missing, and 
he told me each time the key when I made a mistake, 
but apparently he did not consider it necessary to 
give me any further explanation about this, or about 
the length of the notes. It seems fabulous, but it is 
yet true, that I played the violin in this fashion for 
six or seven years, without feeling any wish to investi- 
gate matters closer, and my master, on his side, did 
not think it necessary to add any theory to my prac- 
tice. You can easily imagine what sort of music I 
made. As I played by heart and without compre- 
hension all the notes with their various lengths, 
change of keys, transition to the minor and the rest 
(for I only knew the notes by themselves, as they 
stood on the line, and nothing further), and as I 
above all had no ear for music, held the bow entirely 
wrong, and made continual mistakes in the position 
of the fingers, you can easily understand what a 
charivari I produced. My master, who was a really 
skilled performer, complained every lesson about the 
discords. I myself felt exquisite tortures as often as 
I raised violin to chin. This scraping, screeching, 
and mauling was positively unbearable to me ; even 
the best of players, if you listen to them too near, 
produce a kind of false tone, the strings when the 
bow is pressed hard on them shriek unpleasantly, 
and the high notes are uncomfortably shrill; but I 
produced nothing but the most hideous discords. My 
nerves being strongly affected, my repulsion against 
this caterwauling, made by my fingers so close to my 
nose, expressed itself visibly in the muscles of my 
face, my mouth and cheeks accompanied the upper 
and lower notes with dreadful contortions, my eyes 
closed or opened wide in a strange manner, and I felt 
quite plainly that many new wriskles and curves were 
being formed which were not intended originally for 
ordinary countenances. My pensive master often 
shook his head and declared that none of his pupils 
had so little talent as I had. Indeed, I met with 
more misfortunes than I have ever heard other 
musicians have experienced in their practice. If we 
set to work zealously and played quick, lively 
passages which I had studied over and over again, 
my bow would leap over the bridge, and my master 
used to let his violin drop in horror, for the sort of 
tones that are then produced are only known to 
those who have had the same ill-luck. More than 
once the bridge itself fell, as if.in compassion, and a 
wailing /argo sound at once followed the sharp re- 
port in the middle of a note. Once, indeed, and I 
thought Death himself was clutching me, the button 
or tail-pin which holds the tail to which the strings 
are fastened broke off, and my nose suffered con- 
siderably; Our harmonious music was at an end for 
this lesson, and the instrument had to be repaired 
before we could commence again. After some time 
my father was anxious to hear how I was getting on. 
I played for him some of the airs which I thought I 





knew the best. He was dismayed at what he heard, 
and still more at what he saw. He declared that J 
had made quite inconceivable progress in the art of 
making faces, and my music would be very serviceable 
for scaring away rats and mice; he warned me, 
however, as a piece of parting advice, to moderate 
somewhat the expression of my musical physiognomy, 
or otherwise I should be in a fair way of becoming 
anape. That was all the praise I got for playing 
not unsuccessfully the then popular and touching 
melody of ‘ Here slumber my children,’ etc., for this 
was my favourite melody, in which I thought I was 
perfect, which also limited itself with melancholy 
determination to the middle tones, and did not rise 
into the treble or the upper positions, which I detested 
once and for all.” 

‘* Had you no compensation at all for these mani- 
fold sufferings of yours ?”’ inquired the Kapellmeister. 

‘*Very little,” replied the amateur. ‘But my 
master found it necessary, on account of my tone, to 
buy me a mute, which I put on the bridge with. 
delight, for not only did it moderate the sound, but 
also prevented my bow from playing’ on the wrong 
side of the bridge. I also felt an inward joy, when 
we had advanced somewhat and were playing in 
overtures thirty times over and more those semidemi- 
semiquavers which chiefly occur at the end of the 
piece, shortly before the rise of the curtain, I used 
to repeat these passages very often when I was alone, 
because there was no special difficulty in them, and 
also the repeated notes made me feel as if I sat in 
my beloved theatre.” 

‘*But had you not even then,” asked the Kapell- 
meister, ‘‘any clear notion of music?” 

‘* As little,” said the amateur, ‘‘as in the first 
lesson. Time and key I knew not at all, but played 
away my sonatas and symphonies by heart, as I had 
heard my master play them. I acquired no notions 
of melody or any musical idea at all; here and there 
I gained some half comprehension, which I never 
followed up.. So far was I from understanding any- 
thing, that I even imagined that the whole alphabet 
was to be found in the notes, because there G, H, 
A, and B were represented ; and that to compose a 
song, all that was required was to take those notes 
which signified the letters of a word, and then play 
them faster or slower. When I asked my master 
once where M, R, or P were, he laughed at me 
indeed, but did not teach me any better ; indeed, he 
was no more surprised than usual at the monstrous 
stupidity I displayed, because I did not know what 
was naturally understood of itself. Nay, I even 
harboured the notion of composing myself. The 
time seemed to me a mere prejudice ; still less did I 
need any key; and I shall never forget the delight I 
caused my master when I gave to him my wildly 
heaped-up notes as my first attempt at composition. 
He could scarcely hold himself together for laughing, 
and was never wearied of playing my fantasia, to his 
intense amusement and delight. It seemed to me as 
if it was as good as any other music.” 

The old Italian was highly pleased with this narra- 
tion, and even the gloomy Count smiled. ‘It is 
incomprehensible,” said the Baron, ‘‘that you could 
hold out so long.” 

‘*T was compelled to go on,” replied the amateur, 
‘on account of my stern father, when I had once 
begun this horrible torture. Otherwise he did not 
trouble himself further about my art, because one 
Sunday afternoon he asked me to amuse him by playing 
something, and, as he said, he had got the toothache 
by listening to me. Once I suffered the most com- 
plete humiliation as an executive artist. The owner 
of the house in which we lived had invited a great 
number of pretty young girls to the birth-day feast of 
her daughter. In order to make the party unex- 
pectedly merry, the good lady had asked my mother 
if I would come secretly with my violin and strike up 
suddenly in a neighbouring room, and surprise the 
pretty children by playing some English dances, so 
that they could amuse themselves thoroughly. I was 
conducted in all.secrecy to the next room ; I looked 
through the curtain on the prettiest. of companies ; 
but then—I had to tune my fiddle! How easy, you 
say ! - But I had never tried to do it in my life, 
because my master had always looked after that, and 
I never perceived any difference when it was once 
tuned for me; and if I had, in any case I should 
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have only been making bad worse by trying to alter 
it. I thought it would be grander, as well as more 

rudent, to announce myself with my favourite air, 
and so I boldly struck up suddenly, * Here slumber 
my children,’ ete. The delight of these young people 
who were not slumbering was indescribable. They 
dragged me into the room with shrieks of joy, where 
I stood quite dazzled, for I had never seen so many 
. charming creatures before. What questionings and 
orderings then followed. I showed them my English 
dances, which my good master had written in my 
note-book for me. I played one through, but it was 
not successful. They asked me about the number of 
figures and the like, all of which was quite incom- 
prehensible tome I had, to select them a dance, 
they said, and then play the music for it. I tried a 
second English dance, and a third, and then my 
science was at an end ; for these did not succeed, and 
we could not understand one another, and so I was 
compelled in shame to withdraw,—I who had been 
introduced in such triumph,—and they had to finish 
in vexation the evening which, but for this unexpected 
treat, would have passed so pleasantly. I told my 
mother, who asked me how I had sped, that the 
girls did not know how to dance at all; and I 
believed it, because they could make nothing of my 
playing. 

“My master was at length appointed to another 
Kapelle at some distance ; and now, I thought, I 
shall be rid of my torture. But my methodical father 
had already another instructor to hand, who, when he 
had heard me, started right from the beginning again. 
I who had performed symphonies and most difficult 
pieces had again to learn those hated chorales and 
church melodies, with their long simple notes, because 
my master said I neither knew how to handle my 
bow or place my fingers. He had such a delicate 
ear, that he made faces at my discords even worse 
than mine. He never laughed at my clumsiness and. 
want of skill as my first master did, but took the 
matter seriously to heart, and was often quite sad 
about it. Happily this new infliction only lasted 
about half a year, when I left home for the Univer- 
sity, and since then I have never touched any 
instrument. : 

“These confessions, gentlemen, only briefly repre- 
sent the smallest portion of my musical sufferings ; 
for if I were to attempt to tell you them all, I should 
lack time, and you, assuredly, all patience.” 

GARNET SMITH. 
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E are all familiar with the remarkable 
success of the tonic sol-fa system in 
our elementary schools. The system is 
subject to limitations, but within those 

limitations it has proved a most valuable inven- 
tion. Music is now read at sight by thousands 
of school children whose musical education under 
the old system would have been confined to the 
repetition of “ Home, sweet home,” and “ God 
save the Queen.” After its great success in 
England, the system appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing ground in America. It engaged the attention 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association at 
their meeting in Indianapolis last July, and was 
discussed as follows, in an interesting paper on 
“Musical Notation and Terminology,” read 
before the Association by Mr. Edward Fisher, 
the Director of the new Conservatory of Music 
at Toronto :— é 


It is possible that there may be those among us 
who, having given the matter little or no thought, 
are not prepared to admit that the subject is one of 
sufficien: importance to claim the serious attention of 
this association. In order to convince those people, 


if such there be, that our system of notation and ter- 
minology is as yet by no means perfect, and that 
radical changes in some directions and greater uni- 
formity in others are ** most devoutly to be wished,” 
I will ask your patience while I endeavour briefly to 
indicate some of the defects and inconsistencies of our 
system. First and foremost on the list is one which 


J 


well-nigh overshadows in importance each and all that 
may be mentioned thereafter. I refer to the apparent 
inconsistency of our having two entire systems of 
notation, differing from each other in every important 
respect, one of which is used exclusively for vocal, 
the other for both vocal and instrumental music, and 
called respectively the tonic sol-fa and the staff nota- 
tion. Observe that I say this is apparently an incon- 
sistency. But I do not propose now to discuss the 
merits of either side of the question. 

I believe that we who have been brought up on the 
staff, so to speak, and unconsciously, perhaps, have 
learned to regard those lines and spaces as constituting 
the veritable “ staff of life” in musical notation, have 
a duty to perform which involves earnest thought, 
calm, impartial, wise judgment and determined 
action, 

We owe this duty to- ourselves as intelligent, self- 
respecting musicians and teachers; we owe it to the 
people of this and other countries who are looking to 
such associations as this claims to be, to protect them 
from the evil effects of false teaching and erroneous 
methods, and we owe it to future generations whose 
progress in music will be accelerated or retarded 
according as we bequeath to them a simple or com- 
plex system of notation. 

The tonic sol-faists make the claim that pupils may 
be taught to sing at sight by their method in very 
much less time than by the staff notation. 

They claim also that by studying their system first 
the learner is able to master both notations in less 
time than it would require for the staff notation alone, 
But let us not trouble ourselves. about the second 
statement until we have decided as to the validity of 
the first claim. 

I believe that we must meet the tonic sol-faists 
fairly on this primary ground, and if we cannot prove 
that with the staff notation we can produce sight- 
singers in as short a period as by the tonic sol-fa 
system, then let us frankly acknowledge that for the 
purpose of qualifying singers to take part in chorus or 
part-music the tonic sol-fa is the easier and quicker 
method. If this point is decided against us, then we 
may logically take up the second and find out whether 
it is desirable that those intending in any case to study 
the staff notation should first, in order to get a quicker 
and clearer understanding of their subject, give their 
attention to the tonic sol-fa. 

The fact stares us in the face that in the tonic 
sol-fa notation the learner has to meet practically with 
only one position of the scale. When he has mastered 
the major scale, together with its interval relationship, 
he virtually has already become master of all the 
sharp and flat major keys, including, with a slight 
modification, all the minor keys as well. . When we 
staff: notationists come into conflict with this simple 
and easily comprehended system, we find ourselves at 
the disadvantage of being encumbered, not only with 
all the difficulties presented by the other system, but 
also with no less than fourteen different transpositions 
of the scale, indicated by as many different signatures, 
besides unending modulations from one key to another, 
requiring some knowledge of the science of harmony 
to rightly place and comprehend. 

The most serious obstacle which we encounter in 
teaching the staff notation is undoubtedly the matter 
of scale transposition. 

Shall we ever be able to get over that stumbling- 
block as successfully as the tonic sol-faists have done? 
It does not become us as a class of art educators to 
settle down with folded hands and closed eyes in a 
state of easy contentment with the thought that what 
was good enough for our forefathers should necessarily 
be good enough for us and our posterity. We must 
keep pace with the world. The tonic sol-fa method 
has already won many thousands of adherents, and 
its progress is by no means at an end. As an indica- 
tion of its rapid spread in England and elsewhere, I 
may quote the fact, that of one tonic sol-fa edition of 
‘¢ The Messiah,” nearly 40,000 copies have been sold. 
The system has, moreover, been largely introduced 
into the London public schools. Let us ask ourselves 
what this means. Shall we relegate the whole subject 
to the teachers of music in the public schools and let 
them decide the question as best they can? Or shall 
we as a class—composers, organists, pianists, vocalists, 
and musicians generally, having the advancement of 












cause by giving the matter some serious thought and 
sacrificing a little time and trouble in the way of fair 
and patient investigation? In other words, shall we 
not prepare ourselves individually to give an intelli- 
gent and unbiassed. opinion on the matter? 

I believe that we must ultimately choose between 
two courses with regard to the notation of vocal music, 
Either, firstly, the tonic sol-fa method will have to be 
adopted, thus necessitating our using and teaching 
both systems, since that method is not suited to the 
requirements of instrumental music ; or, secondly, the 
staff notation will have to be improved, so that it will 
combine the chief advantages of both systems, and 
the teaching of it so simplified that its mastery will be 
rendered as easy to the singing pupil as the tonic 
sol-fa dr any other can be made. 

I have been forced to this conclusion by the merits 
which I find the tonic sol-fa system to possess, by the 
results which have been accomplished by it in the 
last few years, and by observing the pertinacity, 
energy, and enthusiasm with which its advocates are 
labouring to extend its use. I have, up to a very 
recent date, contended that it would be a misfortune 
to have both notations in general use ; and yet, on 
further consideration, I am obliged to think that 
unless we can improve the staff system and make its 
presentation to the pupil» more simple, the fact of 
having two notations in common use will be only a 
temporary misfortune. 

Such a condition of things would cause some con- 
fusion and inconvenience among our choirs and sing- 
ing societies for a few years, but the time would soon 
arrive when all, following the law of natural selection, 
would learn to sing by the easier and quicker method. 
Let no one say that this is a matter of trifling conse- 
quence. The musical future of this continent, yea, of 
the world, will be influenced largely by the attention 
bestowed on the rudiments of our art in the public 
schools, The more simple and effective the teaching 
of music can be made in the schoolroom, the more 
enthusiasm will be awakened in both teacher and 
pupil, the more work will be accomplished, and the 
more benefit will the art derive from that source. 

I claim that it is a subject worthy the earnest 
consideration of the best minds in our profession, and 
one which should receive their immediate attention. — 


“H.M.O. Pinafore” 
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INAFORE” appears to be too dis- 
tinctly English for the tastes of our 
friends in Berlin, who were, and are 
still, so enthusiastic about “ The 

Mikado.” Our readers will be interested to 

hear what impression the work has made on 

the critic of one of the leading musical journals 
in Berlin, the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

The critic seems to be under the mistaken idea 

that “Patience” and “Pinafore” have ~ been 

composed subsequently to “The Mikado” :— 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s nautical burlesque-opera, 
‘*H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass that Loved a 
Sailor,” was given for the first time on the 27th of 
November, in Kroll’s Theatre, by Mr. D’Oyly 
Cartes. English Opera Company. The opera was 
favourably received by a crowded house, but it is 
by no means equal to the popular ‘‘ Mikado,” The 
libretto has a very meagre plot, which can be guessed 
after the first two or three scenes. Sullivan’s music 
is clever and agreeable, but shows little invention ; 
we notice the recurrence of certain rhythms which 
remind us of ‘‘The Mikado” and “ Patience.” 
Still, the public were sheet with a number of 
morceaux, such as Ralph’s song, Josephine’s canti- 
lena, a duet between Ralph et osephine, and the 
finale to the first act; also, in the second act, an 
aria of der oes and a trio and octet which were 
encored. The performance was spirited and conscien- 
tious. The pair of lovers were well represented by the 
charming Miss Cockburn, who a rich and 
sympathetic soprano voice, and Mr. Herrin, who is 
an agreeable if not a very powerful tenor. Messrs. 
Campbell, Billington, and Muir (who has everything 
except a voice), Misses Cameron and Duggan, 
the chorus and the orchestra under the conductorship 
of Mr. Arnold, were excellent in their respective 


music earnestly at heart—prove our interest in the | parts. 
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dome “Anecdotes 
of ©fe Buff. 


F a boy has a passion for music but cannot pur- 
chase an instrument, he need not therefore 
despair, if only he lives on the sea-coast. 
Bull, the illustrious violinist, when a lad, used 

with his six brothers to select sea-shells of different 
tones to blow upon, and under his direction they 
practised until they produced some very musical 
efiects. 
Neptune’s trumpeters, the Tritons, 
db > bd 

Ar Valestrand, a remote spot twenty miles from 
Bergen, in Norway, it was veritably believed among 
the peasants that the goblins and faiiies were active 


again, for at unseasenable hours mysterious fiddling | 


had been heard in the nooks and crannies of the 
A bold peasant explored and discovered 
the spirit. It was the boy Ole, playing the weirdest 
marches on his violin, and eager to learn and express 
the beauty of nature, whilst all unconscious of the 
gruesome fears’ which he was occasioning. 


mountains. 


, 
6 


How many scenes and emotions contribute to form | 


the soul of every great artist! Many a night when 
the cholera was epidemic in Paris did Ole Bull walk 
about the deserted streets, listening to the moans of 
the dying in the infected houses, and hastening his 
steps past doors which opened for the egress of those 
bearing the dead. 

& & & 

A VIOLINIST, afterwards famous, was one day pro- 
strated by excessive study, when, in a sort of vision, 
he seemed to see the face of his father, saying, rather 
with his eyes than with his lips :—‘‘ The more you 
overwork the more wretched you make yourself, and 


the more wretched you are the harder you will have to | 
Ever afterwards he avoided over-practice, 


struggle.” 
conscious that it would deaden those finer sensibilities 
which must be relied on for inspiration. 

& & 

Oe BULL used to say, ‘If you have the audience 
under your spell, never break it by a change of instru- 
ments even for a broken string.” In 1879, while per- 
forming Paganini’s ‘‘ Second Concerto,” in the midst 
of the Adagio the E string broke. The accompanists 


were startled, but the movement was finished without | 


a change of reading, harmonies being substituted for 
the high notes of the Estring. As they left the stage, 


Mr. Maurice Strakosch reminded Ole Bull, who stood | 


over his violin-case in the dressing-room, that the 
audience was calling vociferously, “ But I can’t go 
on, man, until I put on my E string!” ‘Mon 
Dieu!" exclaimed the impresario, ‘‘did it really 
tweak ? I could not believe my ears.” 

WueEn Ole Bull was in America, he was ordered by 
some rowdies on a river steamboat to either fight or 
drink, As a compromise he challenged any one to a | 
throw at wrestling, and, aided by his extraordinary | 
strength, in a moment dashed his antagonist to the | 
deck, stunned. Admiring the stalwart violinist, the 
rowdy insisted on presenting him with a knife, and it | 
was said that soon afterwards he went to an editor to | 
call him to account for an adverse criticism on his | 
playing, ready to fight for “the strongest fiddler he 
had ever seen anyhow !” 

& & & 

A CLERGYMAN who for a time occupied the post of 
tutor to Ole Bull and his brothers, played the tyrant 
with the young artiste, and received a lesson in con- 
sequence, which, it is to be hoped, taught him that | 
Nature's forces are not to be curbed with impunity. | 
\fter long patience, the brothers determined to bear 
no more tyranny in word or deed ; and one morning 
when, about half-past four, their tormentor was drag- | 
ging the youngest out of his warm bed, Ole sprang to 
the rescue with an angry growl, In the struggle that 
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performance, but manifested no displeasure. So the 


artiste conquered the pedant, and the violin was once 


| more in the ascendant. 


& & 


AMONG the strangers who came to hear Ole Bull at 
Christiania was the giant engineer Engebret Loot, 
who was almost of Berserk nature, but could be sub- 


dued by music, 


to bed and to sleep. 
| is I, Engebret Loot. 


He arrived too late to hear Ole Bull | 
| at his first concert, and could not stay for the second ; | 
Ole | so he knocked up the weary violinist, who had gone 
‘*Good evening, Ole Bull! It 
I am come too late for your 


| concert, and I want you to get up and play for me 


| now.” ‘I am really too tired. 


| he had to deal with. 


to-day to hear you.” 
| shall be in Anmark, 


concert. 


& & & 


OLE BULL, speaking of a favourite violin, says : 
‘* My ‘ Gaspar da Salo’ is full of joy, and bears its 
| virtuoso like an Arab: it is really matchless since I 

had a bar of seven-hundred-years’-old wood put in by 

Weihe ; and I have discovered a new method for 

measuring and placing the bar, in its relation to the 


| building and playing of the violin.” 
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BY JOHN EATON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


NLY students who were specially adapted 
for the work undertook the theoretical 
study of music, which they began after 

studying arithmetic and astronomy, or at 
least the former, which was regarded as essential 
to an understanding of the principles of music. It 

is said of Gerbert that he proceeded from instruction 
| in arithmetic to instruction in music. The standard 
was advanced so high, that one who was simply a good 
singer or a skilled performer on different instruments, 
was yet not regarded as a complete musician. To 
merit that title, it was necessary to have acquired a 


knowledge of the relations of tones in the course of the’ 


quadrivium, and especially the relations of music to 
arithmetic. A person who had this deeper knowledge 


| could form a judgment upon tones, rhythms, sounds, 


and their combinations, topics which are embraced in 
the wide domain of music. 
A recent author observes :— 


Singing is the one branch of music generally taught in 
educational institutions. In boarding-schools, academies for 
the young sons of noblemen, and teachers’ seminaries, oppor- 
tunities are given for instruction on the violin and piano, but 
more as an accompaniment for the voice. In seminaries, persons 
preparing to be teachers generally acquire a knowledge of har- 
mony, or receive instruction on the organ, so as to be able to pass 
an examination for organist as well as teacher, as often the 
position of organist at the village church is occupied by the 
teacher, In Prussia, for instance, a degree of October 15, 1872, 
required of persons entering teachers’ seminaries that they have 
a knowledge of the elements of harmony, use of pedals, ability 
to play four-part chorales at sight, and other-easy organ pieces. 
In the seminary or normal school they were to continue instruc- 


I—it is impossible | 
Besides ,this precedent, there is that of , —besides”— But the visitor had found a candle and 
| a match, and Ole Bull perceived what sort of a man 
‘*T have travelled ninety.miles 
“Yes, but to-morrow”— “I. 
You must play for me now, Ole 
| Bull.” They are physically the best developed men 
in Norway. Ole Bull takes his violin, sits on the 
edge of the bed, plays, and subdues and controls 
his formidable hearer, moving him to tears or 
laughter, and is not permitted to cease till he has 
given him more than he would have heard at the 


minor chords, singing from books in use in the com- 
mon schools, all enter into the course. Germany has 
countless music schools, those of Berlin, Leipsic, 
Stuttgart, and Schwerin being among the best known. 
In Berlin, the conservatory proper has divisions for 
the study of church music, for composition, and for 
general instruction in music, harmony, .counterpoint, 
etc. In 1879 there were over 30 musical academies 





| stitutions. The Academy of Kullals had over 1000 
| pupils. At Cologne, .Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mag- 
| deburg, Breslau, and Cassel, there are schools of 


_music. Munich and Wiirzburg report each one 
school, Saxony has conservatories at Dresden and 
Leipsic. There are similar institutions in other 


prominent cities, Austria reports 800 pupils at the 
| Vienna Conservatory of Music. 
In Belgium the law of 1844 reaffirms the require- 
| ments of previous laws with respect to singing in the 
| course of school studies. One hour a week is required 
| for the boys and girls of the first and second elemen- 
| tary grades, and two hours a week in the boys’ third 
| grade, while in the same grade for girls only half 
| the time is obligatory. In the normal schools for 
males, two hours a week are devoted to music in the 
| first and second years, and one hour each in the third 
_ and fourth years, and the same in the normal schools 

for female teachers. 

I am in receipt of a report of a Commission of 25 
| members, appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in France, to decide on the need of instruction in 

music in the schools of that country. It contains the 
| latest and most valuable summary of information upon 
| thissubject. The Commission observes :—Singing was 
| formerly a part of the school programme, but of late 
years the study of it has very much diminished. In 
| order to carry out the decrees of 1883—the first 
| decree requiring that music should be taught two 
hours a week in each of the three years of the normal 
course, and the second decree relating to examinations 
in music on entering the normal schools—this com- 
mission was appointed, and was specially to take into 
view its instruction in the normal schools and in the 
primaries, so as to bring about the best methods 
of musical instruction in all grades of schools. A 
Sub-commission, consisting of five members, was 
designated to elaborate more fully the programme of 
instruction in the schools. The general Commission 
agreed upon the importance of the need of instruction 
in singing, one member indicating that the singing 
should commence in the Sadles d’Asi/e, another limit- 
ing the lowest age at three years, while the general 
feeling was that instruction in musical exercises should 
commence when the child is six years of age, and be 
continued without interruption through the school 
years. A slight difference as to the methods to be 
used appeared; but all agreed that the choice of 
methods should be left, in a measure, to the teacher, 
provided he or she had previously received proper 





instruction in music. For this end the pupils of the 
normal schools should be required, as far as their 
natural powers would permit, to pass examinations in 
the elements of music before being received into the 


| Normal grade, and one member of the Commission 
| suggested that during the vacations regular music 1n- 


struction might be given in Paris to one or more 
pupils from each normal school, under the best 1n- 
structors. The result of such instruction each year to 


| different pupils would be that by 1891 a fine corps of 
| teachers of singing would be ready for the primary 


grades. 
Switzerland includes singing among the branches 


_ required in the common schools, and sets apart an 
| appropriate time for instruction in that branch. 


tion in organ-playing and harmony until they could play all | 


chorals, transpose similar music, etc. Pupils were, however, 


admitted sometimes if they could not fulfil these conditions, 


According to the law of May 14, 1869, of Austro- 
Hungary, singing was one of, the branches to be 
taught in the elementary schools, The same require- 


| ment is in the law of May 2, 1883. 


In the grand duchy of Baden, as far back as 1836, 
in the course of study for an institution which included 
lyceums, gymnasia, and pedagogical schools, singing 


} 


In Italy music is not so frequently mentioned in the 
school programmes, Mr. Fornelli speaks of the good 
effects of instruction in music in the schools of other 
countries, and deplores the lack of instruction in Italy, 


| where almost all classes of society are musical, and 


followed the lad proved stronger than the man. The was required two hours a week in each class, and the 
maid ran up to make the fire, and stood open-mouthed | training was both theoretical and practical. In the 
with amazement ; then the mother, in night-cap and | programme of studies at the Royal Gymnasium at 
wrapper, and then the father, who put a stop to the | Stuttgart, choral singing, the study of major and 








great lovers of music. He considers it a part of the 
necessary culture to be given to the young, as it helps 
to train the mind, the heart, and the affections. 
Indeed, it exerts a ‘mystical influence” on the 
young. He refers to the great influence on Greck 
civilisation produced by the study of music in all ages, 
describes it as an aid to patriotism, and strongly urges 
that it be made obligatory in the schools of Italy. 
And yet Italy has been called the cradle of music, 


* 


reported in that city alone, many of them private in- 
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as her Conservatorio Santa Maria*di Loreto was 
established at Naples in 1538, and’ others have 
followed in other leading cities. , 

In the Netherlands the law of August 17, 1878, 
requires singing in the preliminary studies for common 
schools as well as for normal schools. So the law of 
1880 makes singing in the normal schools obligatory. 
In the course of instruction in the provincial normal 
schools for 1883-84, two hours were devoted to sing- 
ing in the first and second classes, and one hour each 
in the third and fourth classes. In the normal schools 
of the provinces, the pupils are supposed to become 
teachers in the rural schools. In the State normal 
schools singing and music are taught on an average 
four hours in two of the classes 4nd three hours‘in the 
other two classes. j 

Portugal includes choral singing in the programme 
of studies in the advanced primaries for boys. But 
music does not appear to be included in the ‘course 
for the lower grades, nor in the schools for girls of 
the higher grade. : 

Russia includes the singing of hymns among the 
indispensable elementary branches. Instruction is 
given only to a very limited extent among the masses 
of the people, as their education is so generally 
neglected. 

Our official information in regard to Spain is meagre, 
but in the recent publication, which has for its object 
the modifying of primary instruction so as to make it 
conform to the principles of modern pedagogics, sing- 
ing is a part of the school programme. 

In Sweden the course of study in the primary schools 
requires singing. In the high schools for girls instruc- 
tion is given one hour a week in each of the eight 
classes. Singing is, however, elective in ‘the seventh 
and eighth classes. : 

Although the Saxons, in England, as we have seen, 
were early so prominent in efforts for musical culture, 
in recent centuries they have fallen behind the 
Germars, In this discussion it will be impossible 
for me, however, to go beyond the briefest reference 
to the facts connected with music in the primary 
schools, drawn in the main from the statement of one 
of Her Majesty’s assistant inspectors. The movement 
for the introduction of music.in the primary schools 
may be said to date from the action of the Committee 
of Council on Education in 1840-41. From: the 
minutes then issued by the Council, we find that the 
information derived from the inspectors of schools. 
and from various other sources, had made the Com- 
mittee of Council acquainted with the fact that vocal 
music had been successfully cultivated in comparatively 
few of the elementary schools in Great Britain ; and 
further, that the chief reasons why singing had not 
been cultivated to a greater extent among the lower 
orders in Great Britain, consisted in the too general 
neglect of elementary education, and in the fact that 
vocal music had not been reckoned among the 
necessary subjects of the education of the poorer 
classes in that country. Among the impediments to 
the introduction of a more general cultivation of vocal 
music among the lower orders, the report goes on to 
observe, has been the want of a method of instruction 
facilitating the teaching of vocal music in elementary 
schools. The Committee finally adopted Hullah’s 
method and prepared instruction books, but the results 
were most meagre and unsatisfactory. The revised 
code of 1861, with payment for results, left out music. 
The training colleges for teachers gave some attention 
to the subject, but the elementary schools did not 
profit thereby, ~ 

In 1867 Mr. Corry’s minute offering grants for 
extra subjects included music; but only one extra 
subject was allowed in a school, and the teachers 
chose any other subject than music, so that in 1869 
only one school obtained the grant for music, In 
1870, owing to the increased exertions of the friends 
of music, 43 out of the 12,000 schools. succeeded with 
music, but the new code which followed in 1871 
specifically omitted music. As some one observed, 
‘It was disendowed, if not disestablished,” 

This blow stirred up. musical philanthropists, and 
¢ven musicians in the interest of primary schools, and 
Mr. Forster, the then. Vice-President of the Council 
for the Administration of Education, was greatly 
badgered with petitions and appeals that he might 
hot go down to posterity as the uncouth barbarian who 
refused to teach the children music. He repeatedly 





affirmed that the Education Department fully desired 
to encourage the practice’ of singing; but the difficulty 
was that ‘‘at present:the Privy Council did not: find 
that their inspectors were able to give that thorough 
examination which they ought to give. ‘The musical 
education of the upper and middle classes had been 
neglected, and it was difficult to find gentlemen: com- 
petent to examine in the notation of music.” 

In 1879 the‘sentiment‘in the interest of music. was 
so aroused that Dr. Hullah was sent to the Continent 
to report the foreign methods and their results, Her 
Majesty’s inspectors were also called upon to make 
notes upon the subject, and reported that 2944 schools 
taught by note, and 21,224 learned only by ear, In 
1883. the. present programme. went. into operation, 
which allows sixpence a head for ear-singing and one 
shilling for singing by note. : A: consensus of opinion 
of, well-qualified observers appears to justify the 
estimate that from 90 to. 95 per cent. of the children 
in the primary schovls,.are capable. of practically. 
appreciating the main elements of. music and: of 
associating these elements with musical notation. 
The main difficulty at present-is said to. be the want 
of teachers qualified to instruct. Dr. Hullah, the 
inspector of music in colleges for the training of 
teachers, constantly complained that half the students 
entered without any knowledge or skill... Over 26,428 
pupil teachers are now under inspection, but the 
musical examination is optional, and only, as is 
observed, deals with the ‘‘ cinders, ashes, and dust of 
musical theory.” A statistical estimate for the year 
ending August 31, 1883, reports that of the number 
of departments in which singing is taught, 21,743 
learn by ear, 1429 by staff notation, 3871 by tonic 
sol-fa, 32 by both systems, and 161 by any other 
system. 

With all these nations of Europe the United States 
are in more or less close relation; we draw upon 
their literature and their music, and they upon ours ; 
we receive from them hundreds of.thousands of people 
annually ; but time will not permit me to trace with 
any minuteness the effect upon us, or our schools, or 
our instruction, of their musical progress, which I 
have tried briefly to outline; nor must I enter upon 
any account of thesteps taken in musical instruction 
since the days of Horace Mann up to the present 
time. 

As to the number of hours per week devoted to 
training in music, the reports of the several superin- 
tendents of schools where there are no special teachers 
of music show that, in 86 of these places reporting, 
the time varies from thirty minutes to five hours per 
week ; but the favourite time seems to be from one 
to two hours per week. 





The above paper, by His Excellency the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was read before the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Art on September 20 last, by Mr. Percy Eversden, 
Mus. Bac. : 





Rofed. 


__ 4887 was a year of jubilees and centenary celebra- 
tions. After the centenary performances of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” and Gluck’s operas came the 50th 
anniversary of the production of Lortzing’s ‘‘ Czar 
und Zimmermann,” which was first performed at 
Leipzig on 22nd December 1837. There was a 
gala representation at Leipzig, Vienna, and a number 
of other towns in Germany, the proceeds being set 
apart for the benefit of the members of Lortzing’s 
family who still survive. 
* * * 

THE Berlin papers say they are getting tired of 
‘‘The Mikado,” as it is possible to get too much 
even of the ,best of comic operas. Unfortunately, 
both “Patience” and ‘‘ Pinafore” have failed in 
Berlin.. Why not try ‘‘ The Sorcerer ” ? 

* * * 


A GERMAN operatic company have leased the 
Flemish Theatre in Brussels for the month of May, 
and visitors to Brussels during the months of July 
and August will have an opportunity of hearing the 
famous Meiningen Dramatic Company at the same 
theatre. . 


“O08 


eoreig 











THE Belgian tenor, Van Dyk, who is to sing in 
“Die Meistersinger” at the Bayreuth Festival of 
the coming summer, has met with an ovation at 
Rotterdam, where he has been singing in“‘ Lohengrin.” 


* * * Any 
Our old friend, Signor Lago, has been bold 





-| enough to start a season of Italian Opera at St. 


Petersburg. For this purpose M. Panaieff has 
constructed: on the palace quay of the Neva a new 
theatre, which was opened on the 16th ult. with a 
brilliant performance of “‘ Rigoletto.” 


2 # 


THE Portuguese are doing their best to cultivate 
a taste for orchestral music, A former member of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin has become 
conductor of an amateur orchestral association in 
Lisbon, ‘and is working it up with vigour. 

* ok Ox 


JoseF SucueER, the husband of the famous prima- 
donna Rosa Sucher, has been appointed one of the 
conductors of the opera in Berlin. Rosa Sucher 
will not, however, aceompany him to Berlin, having 
renewed her engagement with Pollini in Hamburg 
for the next.three years. 

x 8% 


FRAU VON VOGGENHUBER, the prima-donna of 
the Berlin opera, is dead. 


* * * 


BERLI0z2’ ** Benvenuto Cellini” will be performed 
in’ Dresden and’ Vienna in the present month. 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello ” will shortly be produced in Vienna, 
and the month of May will be signalized by a com- 
plete performance of the ‘* Nibelungen Ring.” 


* oe Ok 


WeE have already remarked (vide the article ‘‘ Von 
Biilow in Frankfort” in our issue for November) on 
Dr. von Biilow’s extraordinary capacity for hard work. 
This winter he has been conducting tiie opera in 
Hamburg, along with symphony concerts ‘in 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Bremen, and he seems ta 
have overtaxed his strength. “During a performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at a concert in 
Bremen, he was seized with an attack which took 
away the use of his right.arm. However, with 
characteristic. energy he continued to conduct with 
his left arm until the symphony was finished! This 
attack induced him to take a short spell of well- 
earned repose, and he is now recovered. 


* * 


VerpI's “Otello” has been performed at St. 
Petersburg and Buda-Pesth. It is said that the 
musicians of Buda-Pesth went to the opera in the 
expectation that they were going to hear a second 
‘*Trovatore,” and were somewhat disappointed to 
find that ‘‘Otello” is by no means “‘tuny.” The 
second and fourth acts were, however, well received. 
Vienna comes next. = 

* ok 

DURING the four months from the 1st September 
1887 to the 31st December, the opera in Berlin give 
103 representations, The list is interesting as illus- 
trating the tastes of the present opera-goers of 
Berlin. One opera is an easy first with eleven 
representations. This is Nessler’s ‘‘ Trumpeter of 
Sikkingen” ! Then come ‘‘Don Giovanni” and 
“Carmen,” with seven representations. ‘‘ Lohen- 
gtin” and “ The. Daughter of the Regiment ” each 
held the boards for six evenings. Among the operas 
which were given four times may be mentioned 
‘* Faust,” ‘Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Walkyre,” and 
‘* Martha.” Three evenings were assigned to ‘‘ Aida,” 
‘*Le Prophéte,” ‘* Undine,” ‘Donna © Diana,” 
‘* Merry. Wives of Windsor,” ‘ Trovatore,” and 
“Stradella.” The list also includes ‘*Czar und 
Zimmermann,” ‘‘ Le Macon,” “ Merlin,” ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,” ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘‘La Traviata,” 
“Robert le Diable,” ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
* Fidelio,” and ‘* Waffenochmied.” 


th # 

PONCHIBLLI’s. ‘(La Gioconda” has been per- 

formed with great success at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels! 
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Le Ménestrel records with legitimate pride that 
‘*Mignon” is being performed at twelve theatres 
in Italy, and ‘‘Carmen” at as many as sixteen. 
Among the towns where the wayward gipsy holds the 
boards are Rome, Verona, Reggio, Catania, Ravenna, 
Fano, Lodi, Pesaro, Messina, Pavia, and Jesi. 


** * 


ANOTHER competitor has entered the operatic field 
in Milan, This rival to the Opera Houses of La 
Scala and Dal Verme is the Teatro Carcano. The 
répertoire is “La Forza del destino,” ‘* Fra Diavolo,” 
and Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Roderigo.” 


** * 


THE great Pantaleoni has been re-engaged at La 
Scala for the current operatic season. Among the 
other prime donne we notice the name of Madame 
Kupper - Berger. The list of tenors includes the 
names of Escalais and Marconi; Lherie is among the 
baritones, and Navarini among the basses. The 
chief operas in the répertoire are * Lohengrin, ”" “The 
(Jueen of Sheba,” and “ La Juive.” 


* * * 


THe well-known bass M. Devoyod has been sing- 
ing at the Dal Verme Theatre in Milan. He filled 
with great success the title-réle in Halévy’s opera 
** Charles VI.” 

* om 

RxCENT political combinations have excited in 
aris a special interest in everything Russian. The 
latest move is a scheme for the establishment of a 
Russian Theatre in Paris, designed to enlist the 
sympathies of the French people for Russian culture 
and Russian aspirations. The ladies of the Russian 
aristocracy are said to be going to sew some of the 
costumes with their own fair hands ! 


* * * 


ON the 5th of December occurred the interesting 
ceremony of the opening of the new buildings of the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, The buildings, which have 
a street frontage of 170 feet, have cost £35,000. They 
will include a large hall, in which is placed a splendid 
organ, Two grand concerts are to be given in aid of 
a fund for the erection of a statue to Mendelssohn, 
the founder of the Conservatorium. 


* * % 


Tue Lower Kheinish Musical Festival will be held 
this year at Aix-la-Chapelle. The choral works are 
‘*The Messiah,” a cantata by Bach, and Max Bruch’s 
‘Fair Ellen.” Richter will be the conductor. It 
will be seen that the programme does not include so 
much vocal music as we manage to get through at our 
Festivals in England. 


** * 


” 


IN Italy the annual ‘‘ Requiem” in memory of 
Victor Emmanuel has this year been composed by 
Macheron, 

* * * 

Av the theatre of San Carlos at Lisbon a new 
opera, ‘*La Donna bianca,” composed by Alfred 
Keil, has been brought out. Though the music is 
new, the libretto partakes somewhat of the character 
of a certain well-known French play, entitled ‘‘ La 
Dame Blanche.” 

*“* © 


THE reproduction of ** Le Reveillon” at the Palais- 
Royal is welcomed with much laughter and applause 
by the light-hearted Parisians. 

* Le Reveillon” is a general favourite in spite of 
the extreme simplicity of its plot, ‘and is likely to 
have a long run, 


**“* * 


Ar the Theatre de Nouveauté the charming opera, 
“L'amour Mouillé,” interpreted by Mdlles. Nixeau 
and Darcelli, is a decided success. 


* Ok OK 
SOME interesting statistics concerning the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, have been compiled by M. Maret, 
reporter of the Arts Budget. There has been a 


deficit every year, the receipts for the first six 
months of 1887 were about £1600 below those for 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 


five years. Nevertheless, a good many retrench- 
ments have been effected. Expenses have been cut 
down. The four principal tenors receive but ‘an 
average of £1360 yearly each, a small figure when 
compared with the pay of singers in London, St. 
Petersburg, or Madrid. The chief baritones receive 
£1800 a year each. The salaries of the soprani and 
contralti are about the same, and the four chief 
danseuses get £760 per annum a piece. The most 
profitable of the operas which are now  repre- 
sented are ‘“‘Le Cid,” 
‘* L’Africaine.” 





* * * 


MDLLE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG gave a recital in 
Paris, whereat she bore on her young shoulders the 
whole burden of the evening’s entertainment. All 
the masters whom she interpreted, from Bach to | 
Schumann, came with equal ease to her facile fingers, 
but her ‘loudest ” success was obtained in Chopin’s 
‘* Polonaise,” which was applauded to the echo. 
Mdlle. Kleeberg is to’ start in a few days on a 
tournée in Germany, Denmark, and England, where 
she counts many admirers. 


* * * 


WE understand there is every likelihood that Mr. 
Augustus Harris will this summer be the impresario 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


* * * 


Ir is stated, that if certain matters of no interest to 
the public be arranged, it is quite likely that Mr. 
Sims Reeves may join the staff of the Guildhall 
School of Music as a teacher of singing. 

* * * 


MADAME Gerstu is doubtful when she_ will 
recover full possession of her vocal powers, and she 
has accordingly cancelled her agreement for an 
American tour with Mr. Abbey. 


* OF 


We hear from Leipzig of the grand success 
obtained by the violinist, Diaz Albertini, at the last 
concert of the Gewandhaus. 


* * * 


THE young violinist, Henri Martéau, has been 
playing at Vienna at a concert of Richter’s with great 
success. After his execution of a concerto of Max 
Bruch he was recalled five times. 


kK Oe 


AT the Royal Opera House, Copenhagen, ‘‘ Lovely,” 
a new opera in three acts, by the young composer, 
M. Bartholdy, has been performed and favourably 
received, 
* OK 


THE door-post of a house in Vienna has been 


| ornamented with a marble plate, bearing this in- 


scription— 
‘* Mozart inhabited this house in 1781, and here 
composed his ‘ L’Enlévement au Sérail.’”” 


kK OK, 


AT Nice the popularity of ‘‘ Hamlet” grows slowly, 
though up to the third performance it did not take. 
Malle. Calvé as Ophelia is most powerful. 


* * * 


AMONG the visitors to Leipzig lately are the three 
great composers, Brahms, Tschaikowski, and Grieg, 
who have come to conduct at the performances of 
their various works at the Gewandhaus. 

* ® & 

ZOLLNER’S new version of ‘‘ Faust,” which lately 
gave rise to the angry denunciation of the Archbishop 
of Munich when produced in that city, has been per- 
formed at Cologne. Zéllner is a Cologne musician, 
and the opera was naturally well received. 

* * % 

SARASATE has commenced a two months’ tour in 

Germany. 
ee OR 


THE Milanese are greatly pleased with Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” which has been given at La 
Scala with Madame Kupfer-Berger in the part of the 
Queen, 





former manager of the Opéra lost nearly £16,000 in 


Gounop’s mass ‘Joan of Arc” has been per- 
formed in Antwerp ar smithy the, —— as 
conductor. 

* ee 


Ir is said that M. Lamoureux of *‘ Lohengrin” 
notoriety is going to take his orchestra of ninety per- 





formers on.a tour, commencing in Spain and Portugal, 


| extending as far as Russia, and finishing up with 


‘*Les Huguenots,” and 





England. 
kk ® 


THE Germans in Prague have built a fine new 
theatre which was opened with a gala representation 
of ‘Die Meistersinger” in the presence of the 
Statthalter and a brilliant gathering of Bohemian 
notabilities. It was expected that the Czechs mi 
make hostile demonstrations, but they.confined them- 
selves to bespattering a door with mud and Pmashing 
afew window-panes. 


* * * 


HERR VON STRANTZ, who was lately dismissed 
from his post as sub-director of the opera in Berlin on 
the ground of insubordination, has published a pam- 
phlet under the name of “Ein Theaterkonflikt,” 
which takes the audience well behind the scenes. 
The disturbance originated in a complaint made by 
Herr von Strantz to Count Hochberg as to the in. 
efficiency of Herr Deppe as a conductor. Herr von 
Strantz only made himself the mouthpiece of several 
members who had complained to him that they had 
often been thrown out by the uncertainty of Herr 
Deppe’s beat. But Count Hochberg supported Herr 
Deppe through thick and thin, and the sole result of 
the zealous sub-director’s intervention has been his 
own dismissal. 

* * * 

THE Opera in Stockholm has taken a curious way 
of honouring the memory of the Swedish Nightingale, 
The walls of the house where Jenny Lind made her 
abut, have been re-echoing to the sounds of the 
operas in which her greatest successes were obtained, 
such as ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” and ‘* Norma.” 


- 


* * # 


MDLLE. VAN ZANDT has been very successful in 
Vienna, where she sang in a benefit concert the 
Legend of the Bells from ‘ Lakmé,” the romance 
from ‘‘Mignon,” and the shadow-song from 
‘*Dinorah.” The Wiener Tageblatt says that the 
shadow-song has never been so well sung in Vienna 
except by Patti and Ilma di Murska. 


* * * 


AFTER singing in ‘‘ Lakmé” and ‘‘ Mignon” at 
the opera in Buda-Pesth, she will commence a month’s 
engagement at the opera in Nice on the 15th of the 
present month. 

*°* O* 

Nice is hankering after Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello.” Malle. 
van Zandt would make a suitable Desdemona, and 
the directors have been trying to capture Talazac for 
the part of Otello. 

x * * 


WHEN Verdi had just put the finishing touch on 
his “Trovatore,” he showed a celebrated critic the 
‘*Gipsy Chorus,” ‘* What do you say to that?” 
Verdi asked. ‘‘Simply rubbish,” -was the answer. 
Verdi was delighted. 4‘ Now look at this air and 
at this chorus.” ‘‘ Miserable stuff,” was the reply. 
Verdi embraced the critic with delight. ‘* Thank 
you,” said Verdi. ‘Iam sure this new opera will 
have a run such as no piece of mine has ever had 
before. I am sure that in three months every one 
in Italy will sing it in the streets, and the organ- 
grinders will have got hold of it.” 

* * * 

In the Grand Theatre in Bordeaux there was a 
performance of ‘* Mignon.” In the third act Wilhelm 
Meister had just finished his great air, which he sang 
with full force ; Laertes enters, when Wilhelm tells 
him to whisper only, for ‘“‘ Don’t you see Mignon is 
asleep?” Suddenly a tremendous voice from the 
gallery was heard :—‘‘ You ‘stupid beast ; why, you 
have not left'off roaring fora whole hour!” * tis 
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VIIi. 
BALLADES AND OTHER Works. 
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E will now turn to his Badlades. They are 
creations of a romantic imagination, and tell us very 
strange tales from a mysterious land. Passages full of 

touching lyric melodies and womanly tenderness alternate with 
quaint combinations of tones as in. most of his works, and here 
and there that wildness of which Schumann speaks is also to 
be found. It seems to me as if they were telling us.of Poland's 
heroic Past, of episodes from the deeds of brave Sobieski—how 
he and his army overcame the Turks, and delivered Vienna 
from these barbarians. Such is the warlike wildness which 
characterizes some of .these Ballades. They are of great 
originality, and deserve to be more widely known than they are 
at present. 

One of the most remarkable of Chopin’s pieces is the 
Berceuse, Op. 57, @ musical marvel full ofi, poetic thoughts. 
In this piece the left hand plays for five folio pages nothing but 
a continual repetition of one and-the-same figure, whilst the 
right hand plays a continuous stream of melodious forms and 
complicated passages :— 

Andante 

— 






























Such discords are the utmost limits of what can be performed 
on the pianoforte, and they must be softened by modification of 
the touch and a slight arpeggio to render them. endurable. 
Chopin has.also written a few Sonatas (three), but does not 
seem to have felt quite at honie in this kind-of composition. Of 
the B flat minor Sonata, the renowned funeral. march alone is 
heard; the other movements are of ‘such a hypochondriacal 
character that to many natures they are absolutely repellent, as 
I have found with some of my pupils. F 
The B flat minor Sonata, Op. 35, begins its.first theme with 
nothing but interjections of a: wild, excited character. Only 
with the appearance of the second theme, a cantilene in D flat 
major, appears like a consoling voice, and the tempest calms 
down a little. But even this consolation amid tears passes 
through the following sharp discords :— . 


. 





sostenuto, 






































The charming little figure of the accompaniment is formed 
only of the chords of the tonic and’dominant seventh; and 
although these two chords are constantly repeated for five 
pages (only at the end the sub-dominant appears in two bars), 
there is no monotony. So varied are the tone-pictures painted, 
as it were, upon this background, that the interest is sustained 
to the last, and this Berceuse may be cited as one of the most 
interesting pieces in existence. 

A speciality of Chopin’s muse are his twenty-five Preludes. 
They are slight sketches full of original thoughts, but partly 
also full of difficulties, These render them valuable as studies, 
only very few being suited for performance in public. In many 
of these pieces there lies a rich mine of lyric poetry, which is 
known to but few artists. I may name the C sharp minor 
Prelude, Op. 45, and also the Preludes in G major, B minor, 
D flat major, A flat major, F minor, and many others in Op. 28. 
All of them are pieces full of originality. They should not 
only be studied by pianists but also by composers, on account 
of their breadth of conception and wealth of ideas. 

Chopin has also written four Schersi, in B minor, B flat 
minor, C sharp minor, and E major; but in these Scherzi he 
resembles old father Spohr, who never quite abandons his 
elegiac mood even when jesting. With Chopin, however, that 
Polish extravagance occasionally breaks through in rushing 
passages, which soon again subside into elegiac tenderness and 
chivalrous playfulness, as, for instance, in Op. 31 and elsewhere. 
That overflowing humour which we find in Beethoven's Scherzi, 


we do not meet with here ; Polish sentimentality cannot soar to 


that; but that delightful revelling in thoughts of heavenly bliss, 


which is so-beautifully expressed in the B flat minor Scherzo, | 
and which transports all hearers into the paradise of their | 


dreams, is unspeakably charming, and makes us forget all 
misery and woe. 

It goes without saying that these pieces, like the preceding 
ones, are full of curious progressions, peculiar suspensions, and 
surprising modulations, Far too little, if any, appreciation has 
been given by our theorists to these important discoveries in 
the field of Harmony. In which treatise on Harmony do we 
find examples from Chopin’s works? And. yet so abundant are 
the liberties and the poetic licences which he uses, that we 
might fill a whole book with thefh. Whoever intends to write 
a full treatise on Harmony, and wishes to cite exceptions to 
standard rules, will find a mine of wealth in Chopin, for alm 

















The monstrous chord at N.B. must, of course, be struck arfeg- 
giando, to make it endurable. é 

In spite of the tempestuous passion of the first theme in B flat 
minor, it is névértheless constructed as a period of two parts. 
The second theme in D flat major consists of chief subject, 
transition, and final group ; it is consequently a period of three 
parts. Chopin follows the zsthetic law, that thoughts must be 
artistically expressed in symmetrical order and in a clear form. 
Almost all his themes, as I have said elsewhere, are arranged in 
periods and sections, only his modulatory transitions he arranges, 
of course, progressively. : ‘ 

The second part of this Sonata, in E flat minor, represents a 
graveyard at midnight: we see airy visions rush by like will- 
o’-the-wisps. They are the visions which surrounded Chopin by 
day and night. — : 

The third movement is that well-known funeral march. Who- 
ever has not’ played anything of Chopin, he knows at least this 
Marche fandbre with its delicious cantilene in D fiat major, 
descending like an angelic spirit to bring us consolation and 
peace. But death allows of no return, the broken heart sinks 
into the cold grave, for to be separated is man’s fate. When he 
has buried what he holds most dear, when all the bright hopes 
of happy love are covered up in the grave, and nothing but grief 
and tears remain, then the homeless wanderer moves ceaselessly 
| from place to place, unable to find peace and quiet. — 
portrayed in the finale of this Sonata, which rushes by without 
interruption in quaver-triplets. It is a‘curious movement full of 
tempestuous impulse, nothing but presto-triplets from the first 
| note to the last, and not a moment's rest. 

More enjoyable is the Sonata in B minor, Op. 58; though this 





great difficulties, which make it a concert piece. 

Chopin has kept pretty true to the Mozart-Beethoven form, 
only differing in the order of his modulations. The first move- 
ment is in B minor, the second in E flat major, the third in B 
major, and the fourth again in B minor. This Sonata is even 
less frequently played than the B flat minor Sonata, although it 
is less depressed and more diversified in character. 

The Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, is rarely heard, probably also 
on account of its intellectual and technical difficulties. 

Those works only are universally liked, and have become the 
common property of every nation, in which he approaches 
nearest to cosmopolitan feelings and moods, as, for instance, in 
the N: Op. 15, Op: 27, especially the lovely. one in D flat 





every page of his works offers the most curious progressi 

‘and strange suspensions. In modulation he goes further than 
any other composer of modern’ days, far, as has ‘been said 
before, the scheme of modulation in the tonic, dominant and 
parallel keys does not exist for him ; he only uses it in very few 


instances, In this respect “his boldness,—I might almost say | 


his audacity,—is very great; he employs modulations and 
successions of chords which even Beethoven, Schumann, or 
aia did not: venture: to use, and yet they went sufficiently 
ar, 
possibly, what Schumann designated as eccentricities. In some 
cases they are valuable additions, in others weaknesses ;. and 
we must know how to distinguish the good from the bad. We 
must also note that some successions of chords are tolerable in 
the piano, whilst they would be unendurable if played by the 
oo as for instance the following from the. Scherzo 
BR 





These and some of those. strange: suspensions were, | 


major; and the Impromptus, particularly the one in A flat major. 


so well knownas it deserves to be. I may particularly recommend 
to all artists the Sonata for piano and violoncello, Op. 65, dedicated 
to the 'Cello-virtuoso Franchomme. His Trio, Op. 8, should also 
be mentioned; although unrestrained in melody and harmony, it 
| is nevertheless symmetrically constructed, and the formation of 
| its sections and periods is clear, nowhere does it become chaotic 
or formless. The wildest storms of passion are always expressed 
| in well-ordered sections, as I had occasion to point out before in 
other works. meaED 
In the Fantasia, Op. 49, the same mood p as in 
the last movement of the B flat minor Sonata, both inthe passages 
| and in the modulation and constant change of chords. It is.a 
| reflection of a dark, melancholy mood, full of passionate excite- 
| ment. Whilst in many of Chopin's works the sharp discords 


















This is | 


one is also ignored by most pianists, probably on account of its | 


Chopin has also written some chamber music, which is also not | 


may be modified by an arfegyiando touch, in this Fantasia they 
must be marked and sharply accentuated. Free modulations 
are again very frequently used; the piece begins in E minor, 
then follows a Zeato in B major, it then modulates’to A flat 
major, to return finallyto F minor. The prevailing monotonous, 
lugubrious mood is probably the reason why this Fantasia is 
rarely heard in public. It is a matter of regret that other works 
also are neglected which are more varied in character, as, for 
instance, the Concert-Allegro Op. 46, in which the most beauti- 
ful, touching canti/end appear. 

His Cracovienne Op. 14, Boléro Op. 19, Barcarolle Op. 60, 
and Tarantella Op. 43.are too particularly Polish to become 
universal favourites. His excellent Valses, on the other hand, 
are known everywhere, especially those in E flat major, A flat 
major, D flat major, A minor, C sharp minor, and E minor. 
Their vivacity, catching rhythms, and interesting harmonies give 
to these pieces a true, artistic value, and they can also be played 
by less proficient players. 

There is, too, a volume of Polish songs, Op. 74, but they do 
not add any fresh leaves to the author's wreath of fame. He 
seems rather lost in this kind of music, the text seems to be a 
‘chain to his ever-roving fancy, and to act as a clog on his 
creative ability, ‘Even his last song, ‘‘ Polen’s Grab-Gesang ” 
(Poland’s Funeral Lay), has only a few touching phrases, the 
rest, especially where the. voice has to repeat for four lines one 
and the same note, and then moves for seven bars only between 
two semitones, is tco manu/faciured in character, and is not an 
inspiration of his soul. 

The works which were published after his death are, probably, 
for the greater part early works, whose publication Chopin 
never intended. They are trifies to be played through occasion- 
ally, and then to be laid aside. They do not indicate a new 
side of his creative faculty. We may except the favourite 
Fantasie-Impromptu Op. 66, the Sonata Op. 4, and.the Rondo 
Op. 73 for two pianos. 

The hope expressed by Schumann that Chopin's later works 
would in time assume a more cosmopolitan character, and that 
the Sarmatian element in them would become less prominent, 
has, alas! not been fulfilled, and with Chopin's tragic experi- 
ences and early death could not be fulfilled. It would perhaps 
have been so had Chopin recovered in mind and body, and had 
he passed into happier circumstances. But as it was, nearly all 
his later-works are mere. manifestations of his dejected mind, and 
express his great sufferings ; for to him to live was to suffer, and 
to suffer to live. Like the poet Lenan, he ever saw Nature clad 
in a robe of mourning. To him the clouds seemed to weep, the 
winds to mougn, and. there was only rest in the grave; to live 
meant pain. ‘ This is the fundamental theme of almost all the 
works written during the last period of his life. Chopin and 
Lenan may, therefore, be placed in parallel lines. Both are 
poets of sorrow, the one in tones, the other in words Bue they 
not only express their individual sufferings in tones and, words, 
they also echo that great “ world-sorrow ” which was then filling 
so many All honour, then, to these two departed souls ! 
They have lived and struggled, and what they endured and 
suffered they have left behind in wondrous poems of tones and 
words, which will long be a comfort and a blessing to those souls 
who have suffered as they suffered. 


| APPENDIX. 
List of THE WorKS oF FREDERIC CHOPIN, 


Opus 1, Rondo (C minor), for the pianoforte. 
2. Variations on: ‘‘ La ci darem la mano ” (B flat major), 
for the pianoforte, with accompaniment for an 
orchestra. 
duction et 
pianoforte and violoncello, 
4. Sonata (C minor), for the pianoforte. (Posthumous 
work.) 
5. Rondo & la Mazur (F major), for the pianoforte. 
6. Four Mazurkas (F sharp minor, C sharp minor, E 
major, E flat minor), for the pianoforte. 
y. Five Mazurkas (B flat major, A minor?F minor, A flat 
major, C major), for the pianoforte. 
| 8. Trio(G minor), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
9. Three Nocturnes (B flat minor, E flat major, B major), 
for the pianoforte. : 
10, Twelve Studies (C major, A minor, E major, C sharp 
minor, G flat major, E. flat minor, C major, F major, 
F minor, A flat major, E flat major, C minor), for 
the pianoforte. 
11. Concerto (E minor), for the pianoforte, with orchestra 
accompaniment. ’ 
12. Variations (B flat major) on the Rondo: “ Je vends 
des Scapulaires” from ‘‘ Ludovic,” by Herold, for 
the pianoforte. 
13. Fantasia on Polish airs, for the pianoforte, with 
orchestra accompaniment, 
14. Krakowiak, Grand Rondo(F major), for the pianoforte, 
with orchestra accompaniment. 
15» Three Nocturnes (F major, F sharp major, G 
for the pianoforte. 
16. Rondo (E flat major), for the pianoforte. 
17. Four Mazurkas (B flat major, E minor, A flat major, 
| A minor), for the pianoforte. 
18, Valse (E flat major), for the pianoforte. 
1g. Boléro(C major), for the pianoforte. 
20. Scherzo (B minor), for the pianoforte. 
21. Concerto (F minor), for the pianoforte, with orchestra 
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3 brillante (C major), for 
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‘aie 





iment. 
| ,, 22. Polonaise (EZ flat major), with Andante spianato (G 
major), for the pianoforte, with orchestra accom- 
paniment. 


23. Ballade (G minor), for the pianoforte. 

24. Four Mazurkas (G minor, C major, A flat major, B 
flat minor), for the pianoforte. 

a5. Twelve Studies (A flat major, F minor, F major, A 





minor, E minor, G sharp minor, C sharp minor, D 


| 
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flat major, G flat major, B minor, A minor, C since), | 
for the pianoforte. 


Opus 26. Two Polonaises (C sharp minor, E flat minor), for the 
pianoforte. 
, 27. Two Nocturnes (C sharp minor, D flat major), for the 
pianoforte. 
, 28. Twenty-four Preludes, for the pianoforte. 


29. Impromptu (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 
. Four Mazurkas (C minor, B minor, D flat major, C 
sharp minor), for the pianoforte. 
Scherzo (B flat minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Two Nocturnes (B major, A flat major), for the piano- 
forte. 
. Four Mazurkas (G sharp minor, D major, C major, B 
minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Three Valses (A flat major, A minor, F major), for the 
pianoforte. 
35. Sonata (B flat minor), for the pianoforte, with the 
funeral march. 
. Impromptu (F sharp major), for the pianoforte. 
. Two Nocturnes (G minor, G major), for the pianoforte 
. Ballade (F major), for the pianoforte. 
. Scherzo (C sharp minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Two Polonaises (A major, C minor), for the pianoforte. 
» Four Mazurkas (C sharp minor, E minor, B major, A 
flat major), for the pianoforte. 
Valse (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 
43. Tarantelle (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 
. Polonaise (F sharp minor), for the pianoforte. 
Prelude (C sharp minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Concert-Allegro (A major), for the pianoforte. 
Ballade (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 
. Two Nocturnes (C minor, F sharp minor), for the 
pianoforte. 
- Fantasia (F minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Three Mazurkas (G major, A flat major, C sharp 
minor), for the pianoforte. 
51. Allegro Vivace, 3rd Impromptu (G flat major), for the 
pianoforte. 
. Ballade (F minor), for the pianoforte. 
. Polonaise (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 
. Scherzo (E major), for the pianoforte. 
55. T'wo Nocturnes (F minor, E flat major), for the piano- 
forte. 
. Three Mazurkas (A minor, A flat major, F sharp 
minor), for the pianoforte. 
57. Berceuse (D flat major), for the pianoforte. 


58. Sonata (B minor), for the pianoforte. 

59. Three Mazurkas (A minor, A flat major, F sharp 
minor), for the pianoforte 

60, Barcarolle (F sharp major), for the pianoforte. 

61, Polonaise-Fantasie (A flat major), for the pianoforte. 

62. ‘Two Nocturnes (B major, E major), for the pianoforte 

63. Three Mazurkas (B major, F minor, C sharp minor), 


for the pianoforte. 


64. Three Valses (D flat major, C sharp minor, A flat 
major), for the pianoforte. 
» 65. Sonata (G minor), for pianoforte and violoncello. 
Postuumous Works. 
Opus 66, Fantasie-lmpromptu (C sharp minor), for the piano- 
forte. 
67. Four Mazurkas (G major, G minor, C major, A minor), 
for the pianoforte, 
68. Four Mazurkas (C major, A minor, F major, F minor), 
for the pianoforte, 
69. ‘Two Valses (F minor, B minor), for the pianoforte. 
» 70 Three Valses (G flat major, F minor, D flat major), for 
the pianoforte. 
71. Three Polonaises (D minor, B flat major, F minor), 


for the pianoforte, 

72. Nocturne (E minor), Funeral March (C minor), and 
Three Ecossaises (D major, G major, D flat major), 
for the pianoforte. 

- Rondo (C major), for two pianofortes. 

. Seventeen Polish Songs for one voice, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, 

75. Chant du tombeau from the above, transcribed for 

pianoforte, 


Works without Orvus Numogr. 


Duo (E major) on themes from ‘ Robert le Diable,” for piano- 
forte and violoncello, by Chopin and A. Franchomme. 


Three Studies (F minor, A flat major, D flat major), for the | 


pianoforte. 
Mavurka (A minor), for the pianoforte. 
Mazurka (A minor), for the pianoforte. 
Mavurka (F sharp major), for the pianoforte 
Polonaise (G sharp minor), for the pianoforte. 
Valse (E minor), for the pianoforte 
‘Two Valses Mélancoliques (F minor, B minor), for the pianoforte. 
Variations (E major), on a German air, for the pianoforte. 
Variations (Hexameron, E major), on the March from the 
* Puritans by Bellini, for the pianoforte. 


IT was said that Biilow once conducted the ** Eroica” 
of Beethoven with black gloves and black tie, and 
that he conducted the remaining pieces of the pro- 
gramme in white gloves and tie, A newspaper in 
South Germany proposed that accordingly the follow- 
ing pieces should be conducted in appropriate costumes: 
—The pastoral symphony with knee-breeches, round 
straw bat with coloured ribbons, and a shepherd's staff 
for the baton ; Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony with 
plaid and bare knees ; Raff's symphonic ‘‘ Summer” 
in a light jacket, and “ Winter” in furs. 
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Lonvon—AscnEeRBEeRG & Co,, Recent Street, W. 
Happy Vision Walts, by Geo. Lamothe »(4s.), and Rosalie, 
Suite de Valses (4s.), by Leonard Gautier, 
are bright and: melodious compositions, with handsomely illus- 
trated covers. We usually find that the more beautiful is the 
outside, the less there is to admire in the contents ; but these 
two pieces are perhaps exceptions, and are recommendable as 

waltzes go now-a-days. 


Let Old Love Awake, by Lawrence Kellie. (4s.) Words by 
Arthur Chapman. 

This song is really very beautiful and expressive, though un- 
fortunately there is but little originality of melody. . This is 
not a very serious fault, however, provided that the sentiment 
of the words is aptly expressed—that the music, in fact, has 
been re-composed, and is therefore no plagiarism. One phrase 
descends the scale from its seventh exactly as in ** Nelson!” 
But even this does not condemn the song, which we can recom- 
mend for a smooth, rich tenor voice. 

We have also received /n Arcady, by Arthur Hervey (4s.), a 
rich, melodious song, perhaps rather f00 rich, apt to cloy, but 
worthy of consideration ; For You, by Sydney Smith, words by 
Arthur Chapman (4s.), a very pretty, expressive love-song, the 
words almost tragic! the refrain possessing an attractive and 
well-managed melody in § time, which bursts forth from the 
graver prelude in majestic style. Sydney Smith will become as 
popular in songs as piano compositions, if this is to be taken 
as @ sample. 





Nocturne. Song. By L. Deuza. (4s,) Or can be had 
as a Duet (2s. net), or as a Chorus (6d.). 
A pretty and attractive composition, with original melody. 


| 
| Can be had in three keys. 
* * * 


Lonpon—Weexes & Co., HANOVER STREET, REGENT 
STREET. 


lam the Lord God. Anthem. By J. Heywood. (4d.) 
This is fully up to the standard of Mr. Heywood’s compositions, 
The alto and tenor duet to the words, ‘‘O that thou hadst 
hearkened,” is beautifully expressive. 


* * * 


Epinsurcu—E, Kduier & Son, rr Nortu Bripce, 


Elements of Music and Singing. By J. Campbell Grant. 
(8d.) 

This little work is compiled to in a small, handy, 
useful, and cheap form the rudiments both of music and of 
singing. The author says in the prefix that he has found a 
need of such a book in his professional practice; and we trust 
that the hints of voice cultivation it contains, and a glossary of 
musical terms, as well as numerous vocal exercises from the 
works of the first masters, may recommend it to the public. 





* Ok Ok 
Lonpon--Hart & Co., 22 PATeRNosTER Row. 
On the Cliffs. Song. By Edith S. Groser. (4s.) 


This does not strike us as possessing any particular charm or 
beauty. There seems to be too much effect aimed at. 


* * * 


Ape_atipe—Cawrnuorne & Co., GAWLER PLACE, 
Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition Polka, by Chas, Cawthorne. 
(1s. 6d. net.) 
This piece, from over the sea, is, as polkas go, an extremely 
pretty composition. It is of a most bright and cheery nature, 
and seems far too short when one reaches the end. 


* * 





Lonpon—Sunpay Scuoot Union, 56 O_p BaltLey. 

The Christian Pilgrims. By C. E. Kettle. (6d.) 
This book contains some very nice and appropriate sacred 
music; simple, yet good It is in twenty numbers, choruses 
| and solos alternately, the words being more or less well 

known,—hymns and such like. _We cannot compliment the 

composer upon the choruses ; some of the solos are very good. 
| We think, however, there is a lack of true melody throughout the 

composition, and too many modylations, complex harmonies, 
| and similar means employed. 
Academic Series of Vocal Duets and Trios for Treble Voices. 
This book consists of a dozen little airs from well-known 
masters, set to words as duets or trios, with accompaniments. 
When undertaken by a discriminating” hand, such works give 
pleasure. The settings here appear to be good, and the airs 
selected pretty and suitable. 


Cantata. 


** * 


Lonvon and New York—Novevo, Ewer, & Co, 
Rest Hereafter, by Berthold Tours (2s. net), 
| is not quite so satisfactory on account of the words being, in 
our opinion, rather poor. The music contains some very stir- 
ring phrases, treated, as is Mr. Tours’ usual style, with excel- 
, lent piano and violin (ad 4/4,) accompaniments. 


The Holy Vision. Sacred Song. By Ch. Gounod. (2s. net.) 


A song with greater peculiarity of melody and modulation it 
is almost impossible to conceive ; but the composer's genius 
r two passages with unmis- 


shines out, neverth: 





¢able grandeur. It is har aa 
pa would probably. ie ay the 


orchestra, in which form it wis originally composed, adi 


Ruth. “A Dramatic Oratorio, by Frederic H Conon (4s.) 
An examination of the pianoforte score of Mr. Cowen’s new 
oratorio confirms us in the favourable opinion which we 
expressed in our advance notice in the issue for September, 
The work is in every way worthy of Mr. Cowen’s reputation, 
and of Novello’s famous series of oratorios, to which it forms 
the latest addition. 

* * * 

Lonpon—Enocu & Sons, GREAT MARI.BOROUGH STREET,W. 
Paul Rodney is rapidly becoming a popular song composer, and 
deservedly. Copies of Siox, a sacred song, with harmonium 
and violin or ‘cello parts ad did., and The Soldiers Dream 
(each 4s.), are to hand. Both songs are excellent, containing 
some beautiful melodies. Sion is inferior-only to the composer's 
Calvary. Both can be had in three keys. 


Questions and 
Andwerd, 


—_—_—_!0 —— 





OrGanist.—1. The Secretary of the A. Hall or the builders 
would be able to give you a specification of the organ. 2. 
Messrs. Augener s, of Newgate Street, and Novello’s, Berners 
Street, have a Music Library ; if you subscribed you might get 
any number of songs, and could then choose those most suited 
to your voice and style of singing. 3. Many thanks for your 
kind appreciation and sympathy with our work. Can you 
manifest it in a practical way? See letter at commencement 
of present number. This would help us to attend a little more 
to the “king of instruments,” as we should then be 4ble to 
increase our supplement. 

Mr. J. Purven, High Street, Shaftesbury,--Sir, in reply to 
your letter of arst, if your friend is a sober and temperate young 
man, it will be certainly far better for him to go to the Colonies 
than remain in England. 

H. Smitu.—No. 4g is an ancient plain song, and alternates 
between G major and E minor. First and fourth lines of 
hymn, major; and in the second, fifth, and sixth in the 
minor ; third, the dominant of the major. To modern ears, 
certainly, two of the D’s should be sharpened—namely in last 
chord but one of second line and sixth line, as well as that in 
the fifth chord of third line. 

J. T. Rayse.—We hear no more of the American bigophone. 

Fiautus.—Rudall, Carte, & Co., 23 Berners Street, publish 
a series of instruction books for flutes. The best tutor for the 
eight-keyed flute is by Rockstro, price 6s. We are not able to 
answer your second question. 

OrGanist.—1, Of the Albert Palace Secretary. 2. Much 
depends on your compass and quality of voice. Boosey’s list 
often gives extent of compass. 


RUMMENS'’ 
ORGAN PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR 
PIANOFORTES, 


FOR THE HOME PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC, 
CAN BE APPLIED TO 


ANY PIANO, PIANETTE, ETC. 
Price, complete, £8, 85. 








Always ready for use. 








D) 
HESE PEDALS have been before the musical 
public for some years, and are always recom- 
mended by the entire musical profession as a perfect 
substitute for the Organ for practice. With Pedal 
Frame and Seat French polished to match Piano, 
they are a positive ornament to any room. Best 
London make. 


. 





Extracts from a few Testimonials. 


DR. STAINER :—“ For those who wish to study Organ 
Music in their own homes I know of nothing more valuable 
than this Pedal Attachment.” 

DR. BRIDGE :—‘ A successful invention, and one which 
will give satisfaction to those who use it.” 

E. H. TURPIN, Esq.:-—“ In short, I can strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Rummens’ pedal action and its application to the 
pianoforte.” 

—_—i0—— 


Address—HENRY J, RUMMMENS, 


47 CHURGH ROAD, BRIXTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 





"Trade orders’ for the “Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
advertisements to the Business Manager, “Magazine of 
Music," St. Martin's House, 29°Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the the Editor, 
Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, 8. 
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CARL REINECKE. 
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THE OPEN SECRET. 


Words by STERNAU. 
‘Translated by M. S. W. 
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Allegro grazioso. 


Music by 
CARL REINECKE. 
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To my Daughter Dorothy. 


NO4. A LITTLE THOUGHT. 


SERENADE. 


Words by 


R. RHODER REED. 


Waltz a ) 


Music by 
ARTHUR H. Cross. 
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ORGAN ‘PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR PIANOPORTES, | gw: sonsows or sma . 0 0. 2 ye ee es 
STACCATO, » ; ‘ ‘ F e . . . . . 5! 
FOR THE HOME PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC, Musicay. LIFE IN ‘ahi ‘ ae OY a ee ee 
rien EORG HENSCHEI. . BY CARL BERNHARD, . . } ° 53 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY PIANO, PIANETTE, ETC. ane xaowt nie OF THE ORCHESTRA, ST. James's itary, 8S Tea 
. lete, s, AMISH MACCUNN, ‘ ey ‘ 55 
Always ready for use. Price, complete, £8, 8. THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND—-No, III. CANTERBURY, Co eg ae 
Cap west 'ihe as ad ToLD BY THE ORCHESTRA, . : f : ; ; ‘ . “ 58 
‘“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK," ; 
HESE PEDALS have been before ‘the musical public for some years, and 0a Ty et ys mee Be a 
are always recommended by the entire musical profession as a perfect eT eae be among: OS eh BEANE TS SA pe Be: Sea ee 
substitute for the Organ for practice. With Pedal Frame and’Seat French | \yucic in ADEL — Re eae Stet Sh SSeS = SOUR <= # ES 
olished to match Piano, they area positive ornament to any room. Best NOTES BY A TENOR, oy rly ad Rainier ce teenies ae Scie 
Sion make. . THE QUEEN IN HAMLET, : ‘ : : ; ; , f a 65 
AN APPEAL TO THE EDITOR, " ‘ , ; . F : ; ‘ 66 
Extracts from a few Testimonials. WITHRAWAT. OF JoseF HOFMANN, . wwe a 
DR. STAINER:—“ For those who wish to study Organ Music in‘ their own homes I know FOREIGN NOTES, . : ’ ‘ é : ‘ ‘ ’ . ‘ 66 
of nothing more valuable than this Pedal Attachment.” ENNY LIND’'S Wits. 67 
DR. BRI IDGE :—“ A successful invention, and one which will give satisfaction to those who ARTINI'S DREAM, : i 3 ; : : 3 , a 8 68 
i i. TURPIN, Esq.:—“ In short, I can strongly recommend Mr. Rummens’ pedal action Scene os. on NEw 5, aay: . : : : “pie oe : M 6 
and its application to the pianoforte.” ICAI. NOT P . ~ . € . ; 
THE GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL ORGAN, : ‘ : : ; ; ; Jo 
eet mr BILL OF THE KILKENNY THEATRE- Roy AL, 4 ‘ : 5 . 7° 
4 PHONOGRAPHIC SOL-FA, ‘ ¥ ‘ ; * ; : é 7 
Address—HENRY J. RUMMENS, MUSIC IN PETERSBURG, . ; : t . ? ; : ; : ‘ 1 
. NEW MUSICAL STUDIES, ; ‘ ; : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; . 72 
47 CHURCH ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, §. W. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,  . ; , ; . : ; ; i ‘ 72 





CHAMPAGNES. 


LAHERTE FRERES, 


EPERNAY. 














86 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
30 CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Samples, Show Cards, and Quotations on Application. 





BUYERS’ OWN LABELS AND CORK BRANDS IF DESIRED. 


One trial will convince the veriest sceptic that MOSLEY’S TONIC TOILET CREAM is an 
invaluable adjunct to the Toilet Table. 


Prevents Freckles, Wrinkles, and Roughness, and can be applied to any part of the body. 


DERMA KALLISTON 


THE SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 


HIS iaiiaetlie toilet article, in addition to its emollient effect upon the outer or scarfskin, acts upon the smallest blood- vessels of the 
deeper or true skin, restoring their elasticity, and thus preventing that congestion which is the cause of redness in the skin. After 
a few applications the : ee skin becomes soft, the red and swollen hands white and firm, while chaps and excoriations readily heal. 


West End Agents—PICCIRILLO'S, 95. & 97 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


PRICE ts. 2D. AND 3s. 6D. 











To be had of all Chemists or Post Free from the Proprietors— 


MOSLEY & CO., 303 oO HOLBORN, LONDON, W. C. 
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NZWEST AND HANDSOMEST DESIGNS. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


EXCELLENT FINISH. 
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MANUEL, SON, & CO., 129 Curran Rap, LONDON, EC, 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR 


IRON FRAMED PIANOFORTES. 


SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION. BRILLIANT AND MAGNIFICENT IN TONE AND TOUCH. 
WARRANTY TEN YEARS. N INVITED. 


INSPECTION AND COMPARISON 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


ME. J. OWEN, Hamilton Villa, Hampton 
Road, Birchheld, Birmingham. 


HARP. 


M R. EDWIN SMITH, Hormes House, 
Hurstmonceux, near Hailsham, Sussex. 


COMPOSER. 
W R. G. MACLEAN, Esq., 5 St. George's 
* ‘Terrace, Liverpool Road, N. 


BARITONE, 
ME: PERCY GORDON HELLER, c/o 
Novello, Ewer, and Co., 1 Berners 
Street, W. 


SOPRANO. 


M!}58 AGNES BANKS, 60 Morniaghes 
Road, Regent's Park, N.W 





CONTRALTO. 


ISS MARY wont, Loughborough 
M Road, Brixton, S.W. " - 


AOOOMPANIST. ~ 
M'Ss AGNES BOISE, 98 Lyndhurst 
Grove, Peckham. 


PUPILS’ EXAMINATION 
COMPETITIONS, AND EXHIBITIO 
THE KENSINGTON LOOALS. 
ea of high-class Schools and 
Colleges, who desire to send in Pupils 
for Examination in Science, Letters, Art, and 
Music, can receive full information, post "free, 
by addressing Sir Henry V. Goold, Bart., 
160 Holland Road, Kensington. Examina- 
tions conducted in all parts of the world. 
Fees nominal. Examinations in English or 
in French. 
Schools and Colleges visited and examined 
by arrangement. 





H. KLEIN & CO., 3 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


PPL AAPL LIS 


NEW SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 


‘‘T must have Loved Thee.” By | 


FE. M. FLAVELL. 
Sung by Mr. lver M‘Kay. 


‘Songs of Childhood.”” By Henry | 


KLEIN. 
Sung by Miss Meredyth Elliott. 


‘The Last Muster.” By Henry | 
| Post Free for 24 Stamps each. 


PONTET, 
Sung by over 500 Vocalists. 


** Saved by a Child.” By M. Picco- 
LOMINI. 
Sung by all the leading Artistes. 


‘*Mirabel Lee.’ By Henry KLEIN. 
Sung by Miss Marie Vagnolini, 





BUMSTED’S 
TABLE 


As supplied ‘to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


SALT. 


D. BUMSTED & CO,, 


36 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON ’ BRIDGE. 





JAMES MIDDLEMASS & CO. 


PULPIT ROBE MAKERS 


FOR SCOTLAND, 


18 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 








AWARDED PRICES 
THE ONLY range from 
GOLD MEDAL 43, 35. to £8, 8s. 

FOR ROBES, —_— 
Enternational Exhibition, ‘Extra Rich 
Evinburgh, 1886. . Qualities, 
ee 49, 95. to £16, 16s. 
aH nga Cassocks, from 
rere Ll, 15. to £5, 55. 
Silber Meval, — =. Precentors’ Gowns, 
Paris, 1978. 3 = £1, 155. to £3, 10s. 


SENT ON SIGHT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ON APPROBATION, 
CARRIAGE PAID.. 





Illustrated Catalogues of Styles sent Postage Paid to any part of the World. 
PLEASE NOTE OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 
JAMES MIDDLEMASS & CO. 


(Late J. & A. MIDDLEMASS), 
18 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 








NEUMEYER PIANO DEPOT, 


62 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 





M* F. NEUMEYER begs to inform the Trade that his onty LONDON BRANCH 


is at the above Address, where 


OVER ONE HUNDRED SAMPLE INSTRUMENTS 


are on view. 


ENTIRELY 








NEW MODELS 





of TasTEFUL DesiGN, warranted Solid Construction, splendid Quality of Tone and Touch, 


at Prices to compete with all. 
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